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The Discovery, by Professor Gustavo Giovannoni, of 


Curves in Plan, Concave to the Exterior, in 
the Facade of the Temple at Cori 


Read Before the Archaeological Institute of America at Washington, January 2, 1907 


The object of this paper is to call at- 
tention to the recent remarkable observa- 
tions of curvilinear refinements in the 
Temple at Cori. 

Prof. Gustavo Giovannoni, who has 
made these observations, is Assistant 
Professor in the Royal School of Engi- 
neering Architects at Rome, and at pres- 
ent holds the office of Vice-President in 
the Roman Society of Architects.’ Aside 
from other publications, he is the author 
of an important monograph on the build- 
ing popularly known as the Temple of 
Minerva Medica at Rome, designated by 
Professor Giovannoni as the “Sala Ter- 
male della Villa Liciniana.”? 

The attainments as an architectural 
surveyor and as an engineering expert 
and expert in construction which are im- 
plied in Professor Giovannoni’s position 
as instructor in the Royal School of En- 
gineers at Rome are additionally guar- 
anteed by the technical precision of his 
monograph on the “Sala Termale della 
Villa Liciniana.” The revolutionary im- 
portance of the observation to be de- 
scribed makes it more than usually neces- 
sary to mention, as above, the atiain- 
ments, standing and expert character 
which are thus guaranteed in the ob- 








1Associazione Artistica fra i Cultori di Architet- 
tura, Roma. 

2Annali della Societa degli Ingegnere e degli Archi- 
tetti Italiani. Fasciolo N. 3, 1904. 
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lor in giving credence to the 
observation at Cori we are entering on 
unexplored territory; we are necessarily 
abandoning frequently quoted and widely 
credited explanations of the ancient cur- 
vilinear refinements in favor of other ex- 
planations which have been widely ig- 
nored. More than that, we are facing 
phenomena which must appear almost in- 
credible to the every-day current knowl- 
edge of ancient art. 

Hence an unusually circumspect and 
careful consideration of all the facts is 
to be desired. To this end, we shall first 
briefly describe the observation of Pro- 
fessor Giovannoni. 

Second, we shall explain in what sense 
it is novel and remarkable. 

Third, we shall rehearse the previ- 
ously more or less well-known facts 
about the ancient curves and consider 
what special theories relating to them 
must be abandoned, at least as general 
and comprehensive explanations, in face 
of the newly discovered curves at Cori. 

The announcement regarding these 
curves was originally made by Professor 
Giovannoni before a meeting of the Ro- 
man Society of Architects, which was 
held on the 6th of February, 1905. It 
was first published in the Annuario of 
the Society for that year. The additional 
facts to be related were then obtained 
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through personal correspondence with 
Professor Giovannoni, who has also al- 
lowed me to describe and publish them. 

| am advised by his letter of December 
8, 1906, that the isolation of the Temple 
at Cori from adjacent buildings will be 
shortly undertaken by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and that this opportunity will 
be used for the construction of scaffolds 
which will enable him to take measure- 
ments in detail of the upper portions of 
the facade. Meantime, | quote from an 
earlier letter, of July 2, 1906, the follow 
ing information: 

“The Temple of Hercules at Cort 
belongs to the late epoch of the Roman 
Republic, and is one of the finest speci- 
mens of this period of transition from the 
Greco-Etruscan style to the Roman. The 
pronaos and the great door are still in 
almost perfect preservation and show 
splendid execution, both from the artis- 
tic and from the constructive point of 
view. The suspicion of accident (in re- 
gard to the curves) cannot be enter- 
tained. 

“No one, however, as far as I am 
aware, has previously observed or meas- 
ured the curve of the facade. This curve 
exists, notwithstanding, and is very 
clearly defined. The concavity (in plan), 
which is small at the columnar bases, 
where it measures 10 or 12 cm. deflec- 
tion, increases to nearly 35 cm. in a 
length of m. 7.50 at the cornice. The 
gable follows the same line, and the regu- 
larity of the joints gives assurance that 
neither (original) accident nor subse- 
quent movements have produced this re- 
markable deflection. There are no 
curves on the flanks.” 

As regards the measurements just 
quoted, it is to be observed that the curve 
of 10-12 cm. quoted for the bases, is one 
of unusually large deflection for the 
given length of m. 7.50, as compared 
with other classic curves; and that the 
curve at the cornice of 14 inches, or 35 
cm., is far greater than any curve previ- 
ously recorded for the ancient monu- 
ments, both as regards the actual meas- 
urement and still more as regards the re- 
lation of other sma'ler deflections to the 
greater widths or greater lengths of 
buildings. 
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Aside from the remarkable amount of 
the curve, its still more remarkable feat- 
ure is the concavity in plan, and I need 
hardly remark that this feature consti- 
tutes its most astounding and novel char- 
acteristic. It is further to be noticed that 
no other Roman temple has been so far 
announced as showing any curves what- 
ever, with the exception of the Maison 
Carrée, at Nimes, which has curves in 
the cornices of the flanks which are con- 
vex to the exterior.” See Fig. 2. 

\s the adjacent buildings interfere at 
Cori with a photograph sighting on the 
curve, the reader is advised to inspect 
lig. 10 for an illustration of its nature. 

\side from the assurances given by 
Professor Giovannoni as to constructive 
intention, there are two evidences of 
such intention which speak for them- 
selves, even to those who have not ex- 
amined the temple, viz.: that the curve is 
found in the bases of the columns, and 
that a concave curved deflection in plan 
of the cornice and gable, to the emtent of 
14 inches, could not have been the result 
of accidental movements without the ap- 
pearance of very visible and _ palpable 
dislocations in the connected structure, 
which must also have visibly affected the 
supporting columns, either at the angles 
or near the center, one or both. 

As regards the theories which have 
been advanced to explain the ancient 
curves, the discovery of curves at Cori, 
concave in plan to the exterior, has a 
revolutionary and far-reaching = signifi- 
cance. The optical effect above the level 
of the eve of a curve concave in plan is 
that of a curve in elevation—that is, of a 
curve in a vertical plane—which descends 
towards the center. Consequently, the 
explanation which has been so widely 
quoted and credited that the ancient 
curves were intended to correct optical 
effects of sagging downward is immedi- 
ately and decisively thrown out of court 
in the case of the temple at Cori, for it is 
exactly an effect of sagging downward 


‘The constructive existence of these curves has 
been verified by the official architect of the City of 


Nimes and also by his predecessor in the same po 
sition. See Smithsonian Reports for 1894 (published 
in “f6) ‘“‘A discovery of horizontal curves in plan 


in the Maison Carrée at Nimes.’’ Under the same 
title see also the American Journal of Archaeology, 
Vol. X., No. 1 (1895): and the Architectural Record, 
Vol. IV., No. 4 (1895) 
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FIG. 1. THE TEMPLE OF HERCULES AT CORI. 
As the adjacent buildings interfere with a view of the curve, its character is illustrated by Fig. 10. 
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which is actually produced by this curve, 
as far as the upper horizontal lines are 
concerned, 

So conclusive an argument leads us to 
examine the previous standing of the 
widely spread impression that the Greek 
curvilinear refinements were intended 
universally to correct optical effects of 
sagging, and thus cause the lines to ap 
pear straight. This explanation is fre- 
quently quoted for the rising curves in 
elevation, such as are found in the Par- 
thenon and some other Greek temples; 
and these are the curves which have so 
far absorbed the attention of the ma- 
jority of experts (Figs. 3, 4,7). It is 
true that different curves may have been 
employed in different buildings for dif- 
ferent reasons. It would be establishing 
a very important fact, if this fact alone 
were established by the instance at Cort, 
but the opportunity is a convenient one to 
point out that the widely quoted expla- 
nation is essentially a popular misappre- 
hension of an entirely different proposi- 
tion, and that this widely quoted expla- 
nation has never been mentioned by any 
of the optical experts who have written 
special publications on the Greek curves. 

It is a popular modern prejudice that 
architectural lines ought to be straight. 
It is consequently a proposition which in- 
stantly appeals to the popular mind that 
the Greeks curved their architectural 
lines in order that they might appear 
straight. Hence, probably, the widely 
quoted but really mistaken proposition 
that all horizontal architectural lines tend 
to sag, optically, at the center. This im- 
pression among architects may be due to 
the occasional practice of cambering in- 
terior flat ceilings, or tie-beams under a 
gabled roof, but the problem of optical 
effects in such interiors has no relation 
to the general but mistaken Snag 

It is an element ry proposition in per- 
spective that horizontal lines aie the 
level of the eve curve downward toward 
the extremities on near approach. This 
elementary proposition is most easily 
realized by assuming the position of the 
spectator to be opposite the center of a 
building of such dimensions that the 
head has to be turned first in one direc- 
tion and then in the other in order to 
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take in the entire upper line. As _ the 
really horizontal upper line to the left of 
the spectator will descend optically mn 
perspective towards the left, and as the 
really horizontal upper line to the right ot 
the spectator will descend optically to 
wards the right, it is manifest that the 
eve, In passing from left to right, or from 
right to left, must see the whole horizon 
tal line optically as a curve descending 
towards the extremities and highest in the 
middle. It is equally true that all lines 
which descend in perspective in a single 
direction must descend in a curve, op 
tically speaking, because the line which 
is really straight and horizontal descends 
in gradually increasing amount, accord 
ing to the distance from the eve. Conse 
quently an actually horizontal straight 
line which, optically speaking, changes 
direction from point to point must neces- 
sarily change direction, optically speak 
ing, in a curve. It is only the mental 
knowledge that the line is really straight 
and horizontal which interferes with the 
perception that the line is really seen as 
a curve. 

The interference of a mental conviction 
based on general positive knowledge, 
with an actual optical appearance, is a 
well established fact. This interference 
of the brain with the true facts of vision 
has been ably described by Professor 
Guido Hauck in a publication to be pres 
ently quoted. Professor Hauck found 
that the ability to see the rising curves 
which optically exist in all horizontal 
lines above the level of the eve (unless 
interfered with by other lines) was 
strongest in women and in the persons 
whom he calls “Naturmenschen,” among 
whom he includes artists; whereas per 
sons with mathematical and scientific 
training were frequently unable to see 
the curves at all. He also found in his 
own experience a progressive improve- 
ment in his ability to distinguish the 
curves as actually seen by the eve. He 
also found that optical curves in lines 
really straight and horizontal could be 
seen in a line of separated lights illu- 
minating an architectural line at night, 
when they could not be seen in the same 
architectural line by daylight. The men- 


tal conviction had an effect on the con- 
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tinuous line which did not occur with cording to training. Asa matter of fact, 
separated points of artificial light not there is no perspective which is not 
visibly connected by the architectural curvilinear, but as these perspective 
line.‘ curves are too delicate to be generally 

All these facts assist us to understand — represented in the dimensions of pictures, 
why lines which are optically seen as instruction in perspective, as regards 
curves are not generally recognized as draughtsmen and painters, generally ig 
curves by the every-day human being. nores them, and hence does not tend to 
Thev also enable us to understand that counteract the average human indiffer- 
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FIG. 5. PLAN OF THE ROOF OF THE INNER TEMPLE COURT AT MEDINET HABOU, THEBES. 
From Pennethorne, ‘‘“Geometry and Optics of Ancient Architecture. 


the perception of the curves which are’ ence to their existence, which is due to 
optically present in the facts of vision mental correction. 
varies according to temperament and ac- All these points bear on the popular 


‘The mental corrections of optical appearances “Dr. Lippincott’s theory was that I had always 
which are described by Professor Hauck have a made mental correction, and lines recorded on the 
curious analogy in the experience of Mr. John W. retina out of parallel were made to appear parallel 
Beatty, M. A., Director of Fine Arts in the Carnegie by virtue of mental correction. This seems to be ab- 
Institute at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The following solutely proven by the history of the case, as above 


extract from his letter to me on this subject is pub- briefly outlined. 

lished by his permision: ‘‘When I take the glasses off now, I see lines im- 
‘Briefly put, my experience was this: When I perfectly at the instant of time, because the brain 

first put on glasses for astigmatism, perpendicular is not given time to correct the defect. 

lines appeared not parallel, being wide at top; in the “The fact that the greater width is now at the 


size of a newspaper page, about one and one-half bottom, without glasses, 
inches wider than normal. When I had worn the with glasses when they 
glasses for several months, lines seemed again paral- cant. 
lel. Now, when I take the glasses off, lines are 
again not parallel, but wider at the bottom 


whereas it was at the top 
were first used, is signifi- 
You will find the reference to my case in the 
Archives of Opthalmology (Vol. XVIII.) p. 18 and 
more particularly, p. 2S8."’ 
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error that there is a natural sagging ef- 
fect in architectural horizontal lines 
above the level of the eye, and it is now 
our mission to point out that no optical 
expert who has made a special study of 
the curves ever suggested 
that such a general sagging effect exists. 

Thus the first investigator who made 
publication on the subject supposed that 
the Parthenon curves were intended to 
accent and increase perspective effect, 
because they develop and accent a form 
of curve which already exists in the nor- 
mal optical appearance. This investiga- 
tor was Hoffer, whose observations, 
measurements and _ publications were 
made in 1838, and thus anticipated the 
earliest observations of Penrose by seven 
years and anticipated his publication by 
thirteen vears. 

Hotfer’s publications were made in the 
“Wiener Bauzeitung” for 1838, whereas 
Penrose did not visit Athens till 1845 
and did not publish his ‘Principles of 
Athenian Architecture” until 1851. The 
discovery of the Parthenon by 
Pennethorne, in 1837, 


Greek has 


curves 
is generally sup- 
posed to have preceded the observations 
ot Hoffer, but the publication of Hoffer 
long preceded that of Pennethorne, 
which appeared in 1878. 

It will be observed that I am not ad- 
vocating at present the explanation of 
Hoffer; I am simply pointing out that 
he was the first expert who made a spe- 
cial publication on the Greek curves, and 
that, so far from suggesting that these 
curves were intended to correct an ef- 
fect of sagging, he supposed that they 
were intended to enhance and exaggerate 
a curve of exactly contrary character, 
and that this curve was mentioned by 
him as the ordinary optical appearance 
due to perspective. 

The popular impression that the rising 
curves were intended to correct an effect 
of sagging, popularly said to be inherent 
in horizontal lines generally, is probably 
simply a misapprehension of the theory 
of Penrose, who never, however, sug- 
gested any such appearance in horizontal 
lines as a general rule. Penrose rested 


his theory of correction on the optical 
tendency of a horizontal cornice to curve 
under a 


downward gable, because the 
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angles of the gable tend to appear wider 
than they actually are; therefore the bot- 
tom line appears depressed, and as the 
appearance of depression gradually de- 
creases according to distance from the 
angles, therefore the optical effect is a 
downward curve. According to Pen- 
rose, the rising curve under the gable 
was to correct this effect. But : 
as the flanks are concerned 

supposed the curves to be explained by 
the sentiment of beauty and the appear- 
ance of strength, but to been 
originally suggested by the application 
f the i 


tar 


as 


Penrose 


have 


ot curve as an optical correction 
under the gable. Thus we are led 
next to ascertain the present standing 
of the gable theory of Penrose, which 


appears to be the original form of the 
debated popular impression, although it 
is really a wholly distinct proposition 
This leads us to consider what other 
authorities later than Penrose have had 
to about his gable theory. ‘This 
gable theory has never, to my knowledge, 
even favorably men- 
tioned by any German authority. On the 
contrary, it has been vigorously and suc- 
cessfully contested by both of the two 
German authorities who have 
subsequently debated the from 
the standpoint of the expert in optics. 
First, Thiersch® added to a variety of 
solid arguments one which must appeal 
to every understanding, whether that of 
an expert or otherwise. The argument 
is, namely, this: If Penrose was correct 
in believing that the curves of the en- 
tablature and cornice at the ends of the 
temple were intended as an optical cor- 
rection under the gable and to make the 
lines appear straight, how does it then 
happen that the stylobate is curved also, 
for which no such gable effect occurs? 
This argument unanswerable. The 
only objection to it is that it is so simple, 
so conclusive, and must be so_ briefly 
stated, that it falls short of effect from 
sheer simplicity. It is, however, gilding 
the lily to elaborate this argument. It 
is not necessary here to rehearse the al- 


Sa\ 


been accepted or 


greatest 


curves 


is 


ternative suggestion of Thiersch, who 
5Optische, Tauschiingen auf dem Gebiete der Arch 
itectur. Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen. Vol. XXIII., Ernst 


und Korn, Berlin, 1875 
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thus and otherwise contested the gable 
theory of because it has also 
been thrown out of court by two subse- 
quent publications. One of these publi- 
cations was that of Guido Hauck.® 
Although Hauck abandoned the new 
explanation of Thiersch, he approved, 
and elaborated the argu- 
ments which led Thiersch to reject the 
theory of Penrose, especially dwelling on 
the point that the stylobate need not have 
heen curved if the object of the curve 


Penrose, 


rel 1lea>&rses l 


was to correct a deflection under the 
gable. Both Thiersch and Hauck also 
urge the sensible view that to consider 
the curves of the entablature on the 


flanks of a temple as purely an after- 
thought is a far-fetched and wholly un- 
supported hypothesis. Let it be also 
observed that the theories of Thiersch 
and Hlauck, which proposed to supplant 
the theory of Penrose, make no reference 
to a general sagging effect in horizontal 
lines, and Hauck expressly develops the 
fact that horizontal lines above the level 
ye tend normally to curve down- 
toward the extremities instead of 
curving upward toward the extremities, 

would if they had a sagging 
effect. Thiersch alludes to the same fact 
as holding for near approach. 


or tne eye 
ward 
1 


as they qd 


Che publication of Hauck is undoubt- 
edly the most valuable and far-reaching 
contribution to the optics of rising curves 
in elevation which has ever been made. 
But as an explanation of the subject of 
curvilinear refinements, viewed as a 
whole, it has also been thrown out of 
court. Therefore I need not describe the 
theory of Hauck. It is sufficient to say 
that it is based, like the theory of 
Thiersch, on the form of the Greek tem- 
ple and on the idea that the curves were 
invented by the Greeks, and that these 
curves were always rising curves in ele- 
vation. 

Neither Thiersch nor Hauck were ac- 
quainted with the curves in plan of the 
cornice, convex to the center of the court, 
in the second Temple Court of Medinet 
Habou. These curves were discovered 
by Pennethorne in 1832, but he did not 


*Die Subjective Perspektive und die Horizontalen 
Curvaturen des Dorischen Styls Dr. Guido Hauck, 
Stuttgart, Conrad Wittwer, 1879 
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publish them until 1878. This was only 
a year before Hauck’s publication, and 
the Egyptian curves were still unknown 
to Hauck in 1879. If the gable theory 
ot Penrose required a final death-blow, 
it would be furnished by the curves in 
plan of the second Temple Court of Med- 
inet Habou, where there are naturally no 
gables. But the curves in plan at Medi- 
net Habou also throw out of court the 
special theories of both Thiersch and 
Hauck, and this is why I have not ex- 
plained them. It will not be overlooked, 
however, that the optical effect in the 
cornices at Medinet Habou is that of a 
rising curve in a vertical plane. At the 
angle of 45 degrees the spectator has the 
effect of a rising curve in elevation of an 
amount equal to that of the curve in plan. 
At points farther removed the curve ap- 
At nearer points the effect is 
and enormously on 
close approach. Thus on close approach 
the normal perspective curve is much 
exaggerated. ' 

Still another argument against the 
gable theory of Penrose is furnished by 


pears less. 


greater increases 





7The theory of Thiersch, briefly stated, moves from 
the illusion which tends to affect the appearance of 
two lines meeting at an angle. These effects were 
quoted by Penrose for acute angles, as calling for a 
correction under the _ gable. Thiersch, however, 
points out that, whereas acute angles appear larger 
than they really are, obtuse angles appear smaller. 
His arguments contend that the direction of Vitru- 
vius regarding the construction of the curves was 
limited to those temples which stand on an elevated 
platform above the level of the eye Thus the 
Parthenon, as seen by a spectator looking toward 
one of the angles, would exhibit obtuse angles both 
in the stylobate and in the entablature (with the 
apex of the angle turned toward the spectator) 
These angles would appear smaller than they are, 
and as this effect decreases with the distance from 
the angle, the lines would appear to curve down- 
ward away from the angle. This effect would be 
corrected by a rising curve in elevation. Hauck con- 
tested this explanation on the ground that the optical 
deflection of the obtuse angle was so inconsiderable 
that a correction would not be needed, but more par- 
ticularly because such a correction would in any 
circumstance only be needed for the spectator look- 
ing toward the angle of the building, and would 
not be needed in views facing the front or sides 
Hauck based his own theory on the fact that the 
intercoluminations of the Parthenon are smaller at 
the angles, by about two feet, in order to admit of 
placing the corner metopes at the angles of the 
building, instead of placing them over the centre of 
the abacus, where they normally appear. This 
diminution of spacing gives an increase of perspec- 
tive from the point of view facing any side of the 
temple from positions nearly opposite the centre. 
Hence, according to Hauck, if the perspective rising 
curves in elevation were not also correspondingly in- 
creased, the perspective effect of the columns would 
be out of harmony with the perspective effect of the 


horizontal lines. Thus Hauck in a sense returned 
to the explanation of Hoffer. For although he held 
that perspective exaggeration, for its own sake, 


would not have been in line with Greek feeling, he 
also held that this perspective exaggeration was 
properly sought in view of the contradictory effects 
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FIG. 9. CURVE IN PLAN, CONVEX TO EXTERIOR, SOUTH SIDE OF THE TEMPLE OF 
NEPTUNE ‘SO-CALLED) AT PAESTUM. 
Photograph of the Brooklyn Museum Survey of 189. 
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the Brooklyn Museum surveys of 1895. 
The photographs, taken under my direc- 
tion, of the Temple of Concord, at Gir- 
genti, show that there are rising curves 
in elevation on the flanks, but no curves 
under the gable. Hence the curves of 
the flanks could not well be an after- 
thought, derived from the curves under 
the gables, since the latter do not occur in 
this temple. This very important argu- 
ment against the gable theory of Pen- 
has never previously been ade- 
quately published. (See Figs. 7, 8.) 
Penrose had based his argument for 
the derivation of curves on the flanks of 
a temple from the curves under the ga- 
ble, on the high antiquity of the Nep- 
tune Temple, at Pestum, 
supposed fact that this temple had curves 
under the gable, but none on the flanks. 
Thus, for Penrose, the Neptune Temple 
represented the primitive stage of the 
Greek curves, but he was ignorant that 
Jacob Burckhardt, in his “Cicerone,” has 
announced constructive curves in plan 
convex to exterior on the flanks of the 


rose 


otherwise produced by the necessary narrowing of 
the angle intercoluminations. 

As the title of Professor Hauck’s monograph in- 
dicates, he supposed that the Greek curves were con- 
fined to the Doric style, in which style alone the 
angle intercoluminations were reduced, in order to 
allow the triglyphs to be placed at the angles of the 
temple Since that date the discovery of curves in 
the Ionic temple at Pergamus would have vitiated 
his theory, but it is also wholly unavailable for the 
interior curves of the second Temple Court at Medi- 
net Habou, which are convex in plan, to the center 
of the court As far as the theory of Thiersch is 
concerned the openings of the obtuse angles in the 
interior of the court at Medinet Habou are turned 
toward the spectator, not away from him (as in the 
exterior of a Greek temple) The angle illusion, if 
any were produced would, therefore, be a rising 
curve in elevation and would thus need no correc- 
tion Although the theories of Thiersch and Hauck 
are no longer tenable, their publications still have 
great interest and importance as critiques of the 
theory of Penrose, and otherwise 

It ought perhaps to be added that the theory of 
Thiersch is the only one which has ever even been 
offered to explain the account of Vitruvius Al- 
though the explanation of Vitruvius has been other- 
wise universally discarded: or (more generally) ig- 
nored, the meaning of the explanation certainly 
ought to be susceptible of explanation, even if it 
were not correct. Vitruvius directs that the 
stylobate of the temple shall be built with a 
rising curve in elevation, lest it appear ‘‘alveolated”’ 
(like the bed of a channel) and the curves of the 
entablature are considered as a mere outcome or 
logical sequence of the stylobate curve Thiersch 
moves from the fact that Vitruvius is speaking of 
temples resting on a podium, that is above the level 
of the eye of the exterior spectator and that the 
effect of sagging from the exterior point of view was 
to be counteracted by the curve I will venture to 
suggest that Vitruvius is speaking of an effect of 
alveolation’’ for the spectator standing on the plat- 
form It is a logical result of the laws of curvili- 
near perspective that all plane surfaces below the 
level of the eye must tend optically to ‘‘dish,’’ that 
is to appear like a dish or bowl. Aeronauts find 
this appearance in the earth's surface when raised 
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Temple of Neptune. These curves were 
photographed for the first time by the 
Brooklyn Museum surveys of 1895 
(Fig. 9). 

l'rom the preceding summary two re- 
sults are fairly well established. First, 
the popular impression that the Greek 
curves were intended to make the lines 
look straight, and to correct effects of 
sagging supposed to be inherent in 
straight lines above the eye, is without 
authority, as far as the quoted experts 
are concerned, and the theory of Bur- 
nouf,* in the “Revue Generale de l’Archi- 
tecture” for 1875 is too fanciful to re- 
quire more than passing mention here. 
The second result is this: As far as Pen- 
rose is concerned, he only suggested a 
sagging effect under the gables at the 
ends of a temple as the explanation of 
the curves. Against this theory the fol- 
lowing points may be urged: It has not 
been accepted nor favorably mentioned 
by any French or German expert; it has 
been vigorously opposed by two distin- 
guished experts in optics, and the theory 


above it in a balloon, for the same optical reason 
The same optical laws explain the dome-shaped ap- 
pearance of the sky. Thus, although the explanation 
of Vitruvius is certainly insufficient to cover the 
known facts, it appears to be a common-sense and 
practical explanation, which deserves recognition and 
mention, among the many which have been offer d. 
The explanation of Vitruvius is additionally interest- 
ing from the fact that it is not simply the outer 
porticos of the Parthenon which have the stylobate 
curves. The entire platform of the temple is deli- 
eately hemispherical or, as the French would say 
bomber 

‘Even the briefest mention of Burnouf ought not, 
however, to omit to give him credit for having, alone 
among modern authors, given the correct explanation 
of the scamilli impares of Vitruvius Penrose sup- 
posed that the scamilli impares were the drums of 
the columns which rested on the stylobate These 
drums, in the Parthenon, are of unequal height on 
opposing sides Otherwise the columns resting on 
the curved and sloping surface would lean away 
from the centre of ihe temple. This interesting 
proof of the intended construction of the curves is 
not, however, the true explanation of the scamilli 
impares, by means of which the curves were to be 
constructed. Even in the second edition of his 
“Principles of Athenian Architecture,’’ published in 
1888, Penrose was still ignorant of the obviously 
correct explanation offerei by Burnouf in 1875. It 
is significant of the general neglect by archaeologists 
of the subject of Greek curves that Burnouf’s ex- 
planation has not even been alluded to by any other 
authority 

Burnouf points out that scamillus is a diminutive 
of skamnon and may be translated as ‘‘a little 
stool’’—Burnouf says wun petit bane. These little 
stools were the small pyramid-shaped sighting blocks 
which are still used in France for levelling a line of 
steps or a masonry platform. If placed in graded 
unequal sizes, gradually increasing in height from 
the centre toward the extremities of the line of 
steps, such scamilli could be used for constructing 
a curve and, as Burnouf says, it was as easy in an- 
tiquity to construct a curve with these implements, 
as it now is to build to a level. He also mentions that 
such scamilli impares must have been used for build- 
ing curves in plan. 
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of Hoffer is also opposed to it in prin- 
ciple; it is finally thrown out of court by 
known facts in Egypt and at Girgenti. 
We are now able to return to the dis- 
covery of Professor Giovannoni at Cori 
Popular impressions are not so easily 


blighted as scientific or archzologic 
theories. Every man in the street who 
has heard of Greek curves will tell us 


that they were meant to make the lines 
look straight, and will so continue to tell 
us long after the publication of Pro- 
fessor Giovannoni’s discovery. But con- 
sidered as a scientific or archzologic 
theory, the discovery at Cori disposes of 
the gable theory of Penrose for all time 
as a general or universal explanation of 
the classic curves, for the simple reason 


that this curve produces a sagging effect 
in the upper horizontal line, and there- 
fore could not counteract one. 

But the discovery does far more iliun 
this; it forces a revision of most of the 
other theories on Greek curves and 


widens our views regarding them to a 
very remarkable extent. And before 
take up this phase of the subject I wish 
to point out the possibility that the curves 
at Cori may not be the only ones which 
concave to the exterior, 
isting classic monuments. 
Pennethorne observed curves im plan 
concave to the exterior in the upper en- 
tablature at the ends of the 
Hoffer explicitly described the same 
curves and measured them. The plan 
of these concave curves, with measure- 
ments, is published in the “Wiener Bau- 
zeitung”’ of 1838. Hotter described these 
curves in plan as beginning in the cap- 
ital, continuing in the entablature 
and cornice, but as not being found in 
the tympanum. They amount to about 
two inches only at the cornice. Penrose 
quotes the observation of Pennethorne 
and gives his reasons for believing the 
curves to be accidental. In deference to 
Penrose, Pennethorne, in 1878, adopted 


are even in ex- 


Parthenon. 


as 


his view that these curves were acci- 
dental. The argument of Penrose is that 


the gaps between joints were greater in 
the rear than in the front. Hoffer’s ob- 
servation that the tympanum surface is a 
straight line would appear to suggest that 
the curves above and below it could hard- 


( 
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No 
decision on such a head can be reached 
or even suggested in this paper, and the 
explosion which ruined the Parthenon is 
not to be forgotten, but it is surely worth 


ly be due to accidental movement. 


remembering, in face of the 
curves at Cori, that concave curves in 
the Parthenon gable fronts were ob- 
served, measured and published in 1838 
by Hofter as constructive. 

There is another observation on this 
head which is attested by the photograph 
published herewith. In 1895 | observed 
curves in plan concave to exterior in the 
eastern pediment of the Temple of Nep- 
tune at Pestum, and they were photo- 


concave 


graphed in 1895, as attested by Fig. ro. 
This photograph shows the concave 
curve in the line of abaci as well as 


in the cornice. I have never previously 
published these facts, for lack of time 
and opportunity, but I was moved by the 
observation at Cori to make it known to 
Professor Giovannoni and tc send him a 
photograph. This observation has been 
laid before the Roman Society by 
Giovannoni at their session of 
November 6, 1906, and the President of 
the Society has been kind enough to 
write me a congratulatory letter on this 
subject. It appears to me of high im- 
portance that the curve in plan at Pes- 
tum concave to exterior should be care- 
fully examined by experts on the site. 
Whatever the result at Paestum might be, 
the curves at 


Pro- 
fess ir 


Cori still remain the first 
conclusively demonstrated constructive 
curves in plan, concave to exterior, 
which have ever been found in the con- 
struction of a classic monument. 

This is the proper point at which to 
close this paper, for it is not my purpose 
to explain these concave curves. As 
long as it appears certain that the facts 
now known are sufficient to compel new 
explanations, it seems hardly worth while 
to figure as a theorizer. It is mainly my 
wish to show that previous explanations 
of the classic curves are insufficient to 
cover the facts now known. I may, how- 
ever, add that Professor Giovannoni’s 
announcement of the curves at Cori was 
made to the Roman Society of Architects 
in a report of a favorable nature regard- 
ing my own observations of medizval 








THE CURVES AT CORI. 








FIG, 


10. 


CURVES IN PLAN, CONCAVE TO EXTERIOR, EAST FRONT OF THE 
OF NEPTUNE (SO-CALLED) AT PAESTUM. 
Photograph of the Brooklyn Museum Survey of 1895. 
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asvinmetries and deflections. Therefore, 
I may add also that the closest medizval 
analogy to the fagade at Cori is that of- 
fered by the lower facade of St. Mark's 
at Venice, which curves concave to ex- 
terior from the foundations up, with a 
deflection of ten inches at the founda- 
tions (Fig. 11). 

It appears improbable that the facade 
of St. Mark’s was curved expressly for 
effects of concavity in the upper line.* 
It is rather probable that the entire sur- 
face of the facade was considered. As 
regards line effects, they would, below 
the level of the eve, produce the optical 
effect of rising curves in vertical planes. 
Above the level of the eve they would 
produce the optical effect of descending 
curves in vertical planes. These line ef- 
fects are optically contradictory, and 
therefore optically illusive. Thev must 
therefore give to the facade an effect of 
“life” or of optical mystery and_ vibra- 
tion. 


As regards views slanting along the 
facade of St. Mark’s from left to right, 
or vice versa, the perspective effect is 
enlarged very considerably in the way of 
magnitude, if the terminal upright lines, 
rather than the upper horizontal lines, be 
considered. But here again it appears 
more likely that an effect of optical mys- 
tery and vibration rather than a direct 
increase of size in perspective was con- 
sidered. It may be that the varied effects 
of light and shadow which are involved 
in a curved surface were the dominant 
considerations. 

As regards the facade of St. Mark’s, it 
should be remembered that only the 
lower facade is in question, and not the 
upper facade, which sets back of a wide 
platform, bounded by the cornice of the 
lower facade. Although this cornice has 
not been leveled or plumbed, it appears 
to rise from the extremities toward the 
center, so as to correct the effect of con- 
cavity at the roof line. In the upper 
facade the pinnacles are arranged in 
descending heights from the center to- 
wards the extremities. 


*And especially so for the reason mentioned later 
in text that the cornice line appears to the eye to be 
built with slight obliquities rising from each end 
toward the centre, so as to correct the effect of con- 
cavity. 
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In simple language, and aside from 
optical explanations, the facade of St. 
Mark's, in my opinion, gains vastly in 
artistic charm by its delicately and im 
perceptibly curvilinear surface, as well as 
by its subtle variations in the dimensions 
of the arcades. If medizval curves be 
admitted to have been constructed at all, 
it must be conceded that the lively effect 
of the curved line or surface was held 
to be superior to the rigidity and greater 
formalism of the straight or plane sur- 
face, and that no other universal explana- 
tion can be offered. Whether or no this 
lively effect is physiologically due to op- 
tical mystery, which is again due to an 
optical vibration between the contradic- 
tory optical effects which must always 
be found in delicately distorted architec- 
tural surfaces or lines, or whether it is 
due to varied effects of shadow, is hardly 
worth debating. It may be that both ex- 
planations have to be considered. | offer 
the suggestion for what it is worth, with 
the remark that the concave curve in plan 
at Cori demands some kind of explana- 
tion. 

If medieval analogies be excluded, it 
is still evident that some explanation sim- 
ilar to those which have just been offered 
for them must now be sought for such 
ancient curves as are found at Cori. This 
involves farther reference to the concave 
curves in the Parthenon, if for no other 
reason than the one that other experts 
than Hoffer have already been inclined 
to admit their constructive existence. 
Thus Reber,’® a German authority of 
high standing, considers the concave 
curves of the Parthenon to be construc- 
tive. His explanation is significant for 
the fact that the optical effect, in front 
view, is that of a descending curve in a 
vertical plane, which equals the amount 
of the curve in plan at the angle of 45 
degrees, which decreases in amount from 
farther points of view, and which in- 
creases in amount on nearer approach. 
Reber holds that the concave curve was 
intended to contradict and decrease the 
excessive curve in elevation due to the 
combination of the optical perspective 
effect in elevation, on close approach, 


*“Kunstgeschicte des Alterthums, p. 207 
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FIG. 11. CURVE IN PLAN, CONCAVE TO EXTERIOR, FACADE OF ST. MARK’S AT VENICE. 
The deflection, of ten inches, is best seen on the outer line of the paving slabs in front of the 
church. Photograph of the Brooklyn Museum Survey of 105. 
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with the constructive curve in elevation. 
The interesting feature of this explana- 
tion (although it cannot be applied to 
Cori) is that it realizes the two effects as 
being contradictory. Hauck quotes the 
explanation of Reber with tentative ap- 
proval'! as an explanation, but expressly 
affirming the principle that the effects of 
a rising curve in elevation and of a con- 
cave curve in plan are contradictory, 
and that the optical etfect of the concave 
curve is that of a descending curve in a 
vertical plane. It under- 
stood, as Hauck points out, that the con- 
tradictory effect insignificant from 
distant points and then almost disap- 
pears.’* It also understood, whereas 
the rising curve in elevation has its great- 
est relative effect from a distance, that 
the optical perspective curve far the 
greater on close approach, so much so 
that on close approach the constructed 
curve in elevation is not an important ad- 
dition to its amount. Neither Reber nor 
Hauck have considered the possibility 
that the concave curve might have been 
considered desirable for its effects from 
the slanting side view, and Hoffer is at 
a loss for any explanation. 

Although the constructive facts in the 
Parthenon may held to be doubtful, 
the above explanations are of value as 
showing the difficulties which have hith- 
erto surrounded the explanations of con- 
cave curves in plan, and also as showing 
that the effects of concave curves in plan 
above the level of the eve are recognized 
by optical experts as being those of de- 
scending curves in elevation for the front 
view. 

The facts at Pastum do 
not appear to be open to suspicion, and 
here again there are also rising curves in 
elevation at each end of the temple. 

If either the Temple of Neptune con- 
cave curves or the Parthenon concave 
curves are admitted to be constructive, it 
must also be admitted that contradictory 
effects exist for certain points of view, 
and it remains to be debated whether the 
side effect was not the one which 


is, of course, 


is 


is 


is 


be 


constructive 


was 
considered for the concave curve. 
Upp. 109, 144, Op. cit 
12]1t would disappear entirely when the eye is on 
the level of the concave curve Here the concave 


curve appears as a straight line 
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lor the Temple of Cori the question is 
not complicated by the existence of 
curves with contradictory effects, but it 
still remains to be debated whether the 
side effect was not considered as much 
as the front view. The Temple of Cori 
stands on a high elevation, and the lower 


position of the approaching spectator 
would, on near approach, much _ in- 
crease the optically descending effect 
toward the center of the curve. For 
such points of view it could only be 


presumed that the curve was considered 
more agreeable than the straight line, 
without reference to the question whether 
it were a rising or a descending curve. 
lor side view the effects would be op- 
tically contradictory as regards perspec- 
tive, an effect of increase 
terminal lines be 
fect of decrease 1 


if the vertical 
considered, and an ef- 
f the upper horizontal 
lines be considered. 

It is a natural result of our interest in 
the surviving ancient monuments that we 
overlook their actually very small num- 
ber and the enormous number of those 
which have utterly disappeared. The 
discovery at Cori makes it probable that 
curves were employed in ancient art to 
a much greater extent and in 
greater varietv than has hitherto 
supposed. 


7 
much 
been 


In a paper which I published in the 


Journal of the Archzological Institute of 
\merica, Vol. VI., No. 2, New Series 
(1902), “Architectural Refinements in 
Italian Churches,” I discussed the op- 


tical effects of the cloister curves, convex 
to the center of the court, at Verona and 
Bologna. I pointed out that the line ef- 
fects were contradictory above and below 
the level of the eve inside the corridors, 
and that they were again contradictory, 
but in the reverse sense, as observed from 
the court. From this I argued that the 
curve must have been preferred for its 
own sake and independent of any definite 
particular perspective effect. It has since 
occurred to me that an effect of vibra- 
tion or of optical mystery in such curved 
lines or surfaces must result from the 
shifting of the eve to different lines or 
planes of sight or from the inclusion at 
points more distant from the eye of such 
contradictory effects within the limits of 
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fixed vision in a single direction. In 
churches like S. Apollinare Nuovo, at 
Ravenna, which have true parallel curves 
in plan in the alignment of columns, con- 
tinuing in the walls of the clerestory, it 
is evident that the optical effects must be 
contradictory on the two the 
nave, because the columns and wall sur- 
faces are concave to the nave on one side 
and convex on the other. 

In the Pisa Cathedral, moreover, 
where the gallery parapets are built in 
parallel curves in plan (which continue 
in the walls above), the same parapets 
also have constructive rising bends in 
elevation (Architectural Record, VI., 4). 

Thus, from the pavement below, the 
curve in plan increases the effect of the 
bend in elevation on the south side, where 
it is convex to the nave, and it decreases 
it on the north side, where it is concave 
to the nave. (for the north side of the 
nave, the facts are analogous to those in 
the Temple of Neptune at Pzestum, and 
in the Parthenon, where contradictory ef- 
fects are found in the cornice.) It may 
also be pointed out that, wholly aside 
from curves, it has always been con- 
tended by the writer that effects of op- 
tical mystery were studied at Pisa. The 
explanation is offered for what it is 
worth, and any others would be equally 
satisfactory to the writer which cover all 
the constructive facts. 

l‘inally, as regards relationship in feel- 
ing, if not in continuity of historic prac- 
tice, as between Antiquity and the By- 
zantine Romanesque monuments of Italy, 
the authority of Jacob Burckhardt may 
be cited. Ernst Foerster, in his Guide- 
Book for Italy, was apparently the first 
to announce intentional irregularities of 
line in the Pisa Cathedral. He held them 
to be “die unbeholfensten Aeusserungen 
des Romanischen Kunstgeistes.” Jacob 
Burckhardt’s foot-note to the Leaning 
Tower in his “Cicerone” in the first and 
second editions (this foot-note was sub- 
sequently removed from the text) quotes 
loerster’s idea as follows: 

“For the history of art, Foerster’s 
opinion about the relation of the Leaning 
Tower to the irregularities of measure- 
ment, oblique and bent lines, irregular 
intervals, etc., would be much more i1m- 
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portant [than his opinion about the 
Tower itself]. In all these things he sees 
a dislike of mathematical regularity and 
of exact symmetry. These are said to be 
the clumsy expression of Romanesque 
endeavor. (Die unbeholfensten Aeus- 
serungen Romantischer Bestrebungen. ) 
Since we must unconditionally admit 
something of the kind in Greek temples, 
this view has something very attractive. 
( believe, however, that the given phe- 
nomena must be otherwise explained, 
and, namely, not by want of dexterity— 
which could not be suggested for the 
noble Pisan buildings—but by an indif- 
ference to mathematical accuracy, which 
was peculiar to the earlier Middle Age.” 

Burckhardt then proceeds to give ex- 
amples of this indifference (which cer- 
tainly also existed). The foot-note just 
quoted inspired me to make a personal 
call on Jacob Burckhardt at Basel in 
1870. | showed him the measurements 
and drawings which I had just brought 
from Pisa. He advised immediate pub- 
lication, and professed his previous ig- 
norance of the facts thus brought to his 
notice. Thus my own contact with 
Burckhardt shows that he was not fa- 
miliar with the constructive facts at Pisa, 
whereas to him belongs the original sug- 
gestion that if the constructive facts exist 
they would be analogous in feeling to the 
deflections and asymmetries of Greek 
temples. To Foerster, on the other 
hand, belongs the original suggestion that 
obliquities and bends were intentionally 
constructed at Pisa. He can_ hardly, 
however, have noted the true and deli- 
cate curves which are also found in the 
cathedral, for these certainly can not 
be called clumsy. 

\s a final suggestion for facades like 
those of St. Mark’s and Cori, it appears 
that the varying effects of light and 
shadow may have been the important 
consideration. Since these varying ef- 
fects of light and shadow were notori- 
ously studied with the greatest care in the 
profiles of classic architecture, why may 
they not have been considered for the 
surface of the facade at Cori? The same 
explanation suffices for the concave 
curves of Paestum and of the Parthenon. 
Wiliam H. Goodyear. 


























THE LADY CHAPEL—ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK 


The exterior from the east side of Madison Avenue 
(Photo by A. Patzig.) Charles T. Mathews, Architect 
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The New Lady Chapel at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, 


It was a practice in Eneg'tand during 
the Middle \ges to dedicate to the Vir- 
gin Mary that chapel! in the cathedral 
which was situated in the middle of the 
apse directly back of the high altar. In 
I'rance also there was the same custom, 
though it was not so common, and in 
Italy, where Gothic traditions were 
never deeply rooted, the practice was 
still less usual. It was due to its dedica 
tion that this particular chapel came to 
be known as the Chapel of Our Lady, 
term which was finally contracted into 


the simpler form, Lady Chapel, which 
S in use throughout England. 
It is also an ancient custom to reserve 
the Host or Blessed Sacrament in the 
tabernacle on the altar of the Lady 
Chapel, except at such times when for 
various reasons it may be removed to 
some other altar in the church, always, 
however, to be returned to its permanent 
shrine. It was owing perhaps to both 
its dedication and its use that the Lady 
Chapel Was generally treated by the 
Gothic builders with an architecture 
more delicate and ornamental than that 
emploved throughout the cathedral. It 
seemed to become in some cases a great 
reliquary upon which all the arts of the 
architect, the sculptor, the metal worker 
and the painter on glass were lavished. 
When the Cathedral of St. Patrick 
was built in New York City this impor- 
tant feature of the building, the Lady 
Chapel, was omitted. The cathedral 
terminated abruptly behind the high 
altar, and a chapel was fitted up at the 
termination of the north side aiste which 
was used temporarily as a Lady Chapel. 
It was not until six vears ago, in 1901, 
that it was decided that the east end of 
the cathedral should be reconstructed and 
properly terminated by a chapel which 
was to be known as the Lady Chapel. 
A competition was therefore held to 
which fifteen architects were invited. 
Representatives from England and 


] 
t 


l'rance, as well as native architects, were 





New York 


asked to submit designs for this remod- 
elling of the eastern end of the cathedral, 
so that the event had, as it was quite 
proper that it should have, an interna- 
tional interest, New York being one of 
the most important sees of the Roman 
church not only in America, but in the 
Whole world. 

It was arranged that the decision as 
to the successful competitor should be 
made in this rather original manner: 
Prot. William R. Ware, of the School 
of Architecture of Columbia University, 
as architectural expert, was to select the 
design which to his mind best solved 
the problem architecturally. Then the 
\rchbishop of New York, at that time 
the late Archbishop Corrigan, was to 
select the one that seemed to him the 
most satisfactory from the ecclesiastical 
point of view, and lastly the donors were 
to select the one’ which personally 
pleased them most. The final award was 
then to be made from the designs select- 
ed by these three parties. 

The drawings, of course, were un- 
signed, so that their authors were un- 
known to the judges, who did not ob- 
tain this information until the final de- 
cision, 

It happened, to the great satisfaction 
of all concerned, that the three judges 
each recommended the same design for 
the final award. This therefore made 
further selection unnecessary, and the 
architect, Mr. Charles T. Mathews, who 
was the author of the design which had 
won the favor and commendation of 
each of the three judges, received the 
comnission for the work. 

()f the designs submitted by the for- 
eign competitors, one exhibited an amus- 
ing disregard tor existing conditions 
which were of course fully set forth in 
the programme. The author of this par- 
ticular set of drawings, disregarding en- 
tirely the city’s rights to Madison Ave- 
nue, continued his building across this 
thoroughfare, terminating it in the court 
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of the Villard houses on the other side 
of the way. This gentleman’s muse was 
evidently unfamiliar either with munici- 
pal rights or the prices obtainable in the 
New York real estate market. In cor- 
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There is in every architectural problem 
a fundamental question, the solution of 
which is the key to the whole problem. 
What it is may not be known to the 
writers of the programme, nor yet to 


he Tran 





THE LADY CHAPEL—ST. PATRICK'S ( 
Showing the new construction in black 
(Photo by 
respondence with him in relation to this 
disregard of the conditions, he merely 
replied that the street might be changed. 
A small matter, surely, where the aspect 
of a cathedral was concerned. 





‘ATHEDRAL, NEW YORK—PLAN. 
Charles T. Mathews, Architect. 
A. Patzig.) 
the competitors. It is sometimes not 
even known to the man who has suc- 
cessfully solved it. It appears, gener- 
ally, at the judgment when all the de- 
signs are brought together. One sees 
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THE LADY CHAPEL—ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK. 
View from the ambulatory, looking into the chapel. 
(Photo by A. Patzig.) Charles T. Mathews, Architect. 
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then the eminent and evident question, 
with its quite as clearly defined answer, 
upon which the whole solution depends. 

In this problem of the Lady Chapel 
it was not so much the chapel itself 
which was the problem as the treatment 
of the rear wall of the cathedral, which 
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\cad- 
emy of Design which stood at the corner 
of Twenty-third street and Fourth ave- 
nue, in the construction of a church up 
town dedicated to Our Lady of Lourdes, 


gether with the facade of the old 


the 


Record. 


to which an article was devoted in 


\rchitectural 


\pril issue of the 
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(Photo by A. Patzig.) 


the programme stated might be remod- 
eled, or in other words, the joining of 
the chapel to the cathedral. 

In the successful design the rear wall 
was removed, and now it may be inter- 
esting to know, has been utilized, to- 


PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 
Located directly under the altar of the chapel and to be occupied by the 


NEW YORK— THE CRYPT 
tombs of the donors 
Architect. 


Charles T. Mathews 


The rear wall, which abruptly ter- 
minated the side aisles, having been re- 
moved, it was then possible to continue 
the side aisles in an ambulatory around 
back of the high altar. The Lady Chapel 
with its two small semi-octagonal ftlank- 
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ing chapels was then placed at the 
rear of the ambulatory, through which 
it is reached from the church. 

This. solution the available 
depth for the chapel, but on the other 
hand, and what 
cathedral was lengthened and the vista 


decreased 


Was a greater gain, the 
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Showing the 


PATRICK'S 
opening up of 
(Photo by A. Patzig.) 

opened up behind the high altar, so that 
now the cathedral seems at least half 
again as long as formerly. The floor 
devoted to the ambulatory is 
by no means wasted, for during services 
in the chapel it is available for worship- 
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pers who wish to assist at these fune- 
tions. Therefore, although the ambu- 


latory decreases its depth, it in no way 
interferes with the practical seating 
pacity of the chapel. 

The problem since the writing of 
programme for the competition has 


Ca- 


the 
be- 











NEW YORK. 
beyond the high altar. 
Charles T. 


vista 
Mathews, Architect. 
come more complicated by the addition 
of various features. I irst the design 
was changed in order to provide for a 
sacristy underneath the chapel, with a 
crypt for the tombs of the donors im- 
mediately below the altar. Then by ex- 
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cavating for two rooms, dependencies 
of the sacristy, one on either side of 
the chapel, underneath the terrace, with 
a floor level a few feet lower than the 
sacristy; then by excavating still an 
other story down under the chapel in 
order to provide a sub-cellar; and finally, 
by the construction of a boiler room 
placed beneath the terrace on the north 
side of the chapel. 

The entrance to the sacristy is down 
a stairway directly behind the high altar, 
from which it is closed off by a bronze 
grille bearing in high relief the coat of 
arms of the late Pope Leo XIII., during 
whose pontificate the greater part of the 
chapel was constructed. 

This placing of the sacristy in the 
basement is a modern innovation, the 
ancient custom being to locate the sa- 
cristy in an addition at the side of the 
church, or in a separate building con- 
nected with it by a covered passage, and 
this is the plan ultimately to be carried 


out at the cathedral. 
The basement sacristy is, however, 
by no means illogical or inconsistent, 


even where ec: Nomy does not force upon 
the designer, as it did here, the condi- 
tion of keeping the sacristy within the 


walls of the cathedral. Its position is 
central, and its entrance is screened 
from view by the reredos of the high 
altar. 


The lighting of the underground sa- 
cristy presented a problem which was 
solved in an ingenious manner. Gothic 
churches of the thirteenth century do 
not have basement windows; they rise 
in a wall of solid masonry, which pro- 
duces a feeling of strength and _ stabil- 
ity. If this base is pierced by windows 
this impression of strength is to some ex- 
tent lost and the character of the build- 
ing changed. 

To overcome this difficulty areas were 
cut between the buttresses in the large 
base or stylobate from which the chapel 
rises, this base being so high that the 
gratings over the areas are not visible 
from the street or the terrace. The 


sacristy windows, opening into these 
areas, are of opaque leaded glass, so 
in the interior one does not in the least 
have the impression of being in a room 
which is more than half underground. 
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The stairwa\ 


the 


ot 
the sacristy necessitated a delicate piece 
of engineering which was finally suc- 


construction to 


cessfully achieved, though not without 
considerable anxiety to one in- 
volved. The stairway between 
the foundations of the two rear piers of 
the cathedral, which support the cleres- 
tory walls of the choir. These were 
built on the solid rock, and the construc- 
tion of the stairway necessitated the re- 
moval of the rock between these piers. 
Blasting between these foundations was 
a very delicate operation, during which 
the slightest accident might have 
wrecked the entire cathedral. The work 
was successfully carried through, how- 
ever, leaving the foundations in better 
condition than they were before. 

The style employed by Mr. Matliews 
for the architecture of the chapel is the 
Gothic of France in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, though as we get towards the top 


every 


passes 


of the structure some of the carving, 
particularly that on the pinnacles of 


the buttresses, has the character of the 
more ornate work of the early fourteenth 
century, giving the impression of a 
building whose construction had extend- 
ed from one century into the other. 
The aim has been to make the struc- 
ture as nearly as possible archeologically 
correct, and the greatest care has been 
taken with all the details, in order to 
bring about this result. The profiles of 
the moldings have been very carefully 
studied, especially those arch and gable 


moldings which appear in elongated 
vertical sections on the sides of the 
buttresses. This very characteristic 
feature is usually avoided in modern 


work, it being easier and cheaper either 
to continue the moldings down to the 
sill or to terminate them on a_ hori- 
zontal band at the spring of the arch. 
The modeling of the grotesques and 
foliage were done under the personal 
supervision of the architect, and in some 
cases they are the work of his own hand. 
The gargoyles are not as fantastic as 
those which were originally designed for 
the purpose, having been toned down in 
deference to the wishes of some of the 
authorities who did not realize that the 
Gothic builders carved these ugly mon- 
sters to represent the evil spirits who 
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were striving to fly from the 
sacred edifice. 

As compared with the cathedral, the 
chapel is more refined in scale. The 
moldings are sharper, the carvings have 
more sparkle and the architecture, as a 
whole, is more ornate and elaborate. It 
is a rich and delicate pendant to the 
cathedral rather than a glorious crown, 
as is suggested by the chevet of the 
l'rench cathedrals. 

\n original feature in the treatment 
of the exterior is the small octagonal 
decorated with open tracery, 
which is placed over each of the flanking 
chapels. These are the means of hiding 
in a very clever manner the awkward 
silhouette of the main roof. The roof of 
the ambulatory is lower than the roof of 
the chapel, being a continuation of the 
roof of the side aisle, consequently we 
have in silhouette: first, the high choir 
wall, then 1 drop down for the roof of 
the ambulatory, then a rise for the roof 
of the chapel. The reason, of course, for 
making the roof of the ambulatory low 
is to get the full amount of light into the 
choir. If the ridge of the chapel roof 
were carried back to the choir wall it 
would be impossible to bring the rear 
choir window down to the same level as 
the others. In most French churches 
this unpleasant line is rarely seen, on ac- 
count of the maze of flying buttresses 
which the outline of the roof, 
but at St. Patrick’s, unfortunately, on ac- 
count of the vaults being in plaster and 
not in stone, there are no flying but- 
tresses, and it has been necessary to re- 
sort to this device, which is both inge- 
nious and effective. 

With the exception of the large bronze 
statue of the Virgin, which is to be 
placed at the end of the ridge of the roof, 
the exterior of the chapel is now practi- 
cally complete, though, owing to its po- 
sition between the archi-episcopal resi- 
dence and the rector’s house, it is impos- 
sible to obtain a comprehensive view of 
it. ihe removal of these two buildings 
would be a distinct gain not only to the 
chapel but to the cathedral itself. 

The stone used in the construction of 
the cathedral is dolomite, but for the 


awa\ 


spire, 


l Ses 


Lady Chapel it was found impossible to 
the original 


obtain the same stone, as 
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quarry was in no condition to yield 
large blocks. It was therefore decided 
to employ an entirely different sort 
of stone, and a very fine quality of 
Vermont marble was selected for the 
purpose, which weathers to warmer 


tones than the cold greys of the dolomite. 
The roof and the fleche, which are of 
copper, together with the bronze figure 
of the Virgin, will, in a short time, take 
on patina, which will give a touch of 
color to the roof, lightening up this fea- 
ture, which now, perhaps, seems a bit 
dark and heavy. 

In the interior much remains to be 
done before it may be said to be com- 
plete. I-verything in the interior is stone, 
with the unfortunate exception, as in the 
body of the church, of the vaults, which 
in this case are made in plaster on ex- 
panded metal. All the thrusts, however, 
for a stone vaulted ceiling have been 
computed and the buttresses are built 
sufficiently strong to withstand them. It 
is to be hoped that before many years 
means may be provided for giving to 
these buttresses the work for which they 
were designed and constructed. 

The pavement of the chapel is of pol- 
ished marble, inlaid in a gothic pattern, 
vellow, grey, green and white being the 
colors employed. In the middle of the 
pavement are inlaid the arms of Leo 
XIII. in bronze relief. 

So far, the pavement is the only color 
to relieve the whiteness of the interior, 
with the exception of the unpleasant 
bluish green glass which has been tem- 
porarily put in the windows until the per- 
manent glass is placed. 

It is the intention to have the finished 
windows up before any other work is 
done on the interior, which is a very sen- 
sible method of procedure, for the win- 
dows contribute more than anything else 
to the color ef the interior. Their tone 
should therefore be established in order 
that the other work may be made to har- 
monize with the background and atmos- 
phere which they create. It is a hope- 
less task to try to design windows for 
an interior, the color scheme of which 
is already established. Everything is 
liable to be changed in the new light 
which they produce. 

The type of window to be employed 
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is the medallion window, of which there 
are such fine examples at the Cathedral 
of Chartres. Those tapestries of jew- 
eled splendor in which one at first sees 
only a geometrical pattern, but which on 
closer 
small 


inspection prove to be numerous 
hgure 


compositions, divided one 
from another by the geometrical pat- 


tern that frames them. 


There being fifteen windows in the 
chapel, including those of the = small 


Hanking chapels, the fifteen Mysteries 
have been chosen as the subjects which 
they are to illustrate. The large medal- 
lion at the top of each window is to set 
forth the Mystery itself, while the lower 
part is to be made up of compositions 
representing the prophecies which fore- 
told, or the tvpes and symbols of the par- 
ticular Mystery in the medallion above. 

It is cause for rejoicing that we are 
to be spared in this chapel at least the 
carefully painted colossal figure compo- 
sitions in Munich glass which are used 
in the windows of the cathedral itself 
and which in no way suggest the beau- 
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tiful jewel-like glass with which the 
Gothic builders filled the windows. of 
their churches. 

An elaborate bronze baldacchino and 
screen are to form the climax of the 
interior scheme. ‘This is to be made a 


very brilliant feature by gilding all the 
decorated surfaces, which will retlect the 
light at all angles. 

As has already been mentioned, one of 
the greatest advantages of the new 
chapel, or in the solution of the problem 
which has now been realized, is the gain 
which comes to the interior of the cathe- 
dral in added length and increased in- 
terest at the end of the vista, which for- 


merly terminated abruptly behind the 
high altar. Now one sees, back of the 
great reredos, a mysterious maze of 


arches and columns and vaults, continu- 
ing the perspective bevond until it is lost 
in the dimness of the interior, through 
which, at the end of the vista, glow the 
Mysteries of the Faith in flaming jewels 
ot light. 
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A Plea for An 


\ certain Eastern publication in an 
editorial of recent date comments upon 
what it terms evidences of an architec- 
tural unrest prevalent throughout the 
country, especially among the architects 
of the so-called middle west. It declares 
that those who have dared to criticize 
certain models of architecture as being 
unsuited to our present day conditions 
and therefore un-American to be pessi- 
mists, who failing to understand the 


Indigenous Art 


leading publications of Europe must 
agree that this unrest, this movement for 
a new art, is there deep-rooted and mo- 
mentarily gaining strength, interesting 
the most advanced and progressive 
minds, and all this in spite of the hin- 
drance imposed by tradition. Thus do 
we see traditional Europe emerging from 
the great transition which followed the 
overthrow of the art of the middle ages. 
In this country there is every evidence 
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Evanston, Il. 


truth, stand in need of enlightenment 
and are recommended to turn their faces 
eastward and there behold the “designs 
of cultivated beauty each with the stamp 
of the best American civilization upon 
it.” This discussion emanates from an 
article which appeared in one of our 
Western publications, entitled “The 
Western Spirit.’ The article was 
written under the firm conviction that a 
new era, particularly in architecture, 
was at hand, not only in America, but 
throughout the civilized world. Those 
who have of late observed any of the 


(Photo by Henry Fuermann.) Geo. W. Maher, Architect. 


of extreme progress along modern lines, 
for here we are not hindered by prece- 
dent. True, our art is but rudimentary, 
though many-sided in its development, 
not always chiseled and perfect, nor yet 
idealistic, but withal expressive of the 
country’s rapid growth, where utility is 
the keynote and the practical motif dom- 
inant. Fundamentally this could not be 
otherwise, since here is a new country 
where the problems of existence are 
being remodeled, where the people them- 
selves breathe of an expression their 
own, where in time to come simplicity 
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will prevail in its purest form, and art 
will become individualistic, an exponent 
of the surrounding life, a symphony deal- 
ing with the grandeur of actual exist- 
In contrast to this is the art of 
precedent, dealing altogether with the 
past, and therefore fettered hand and 
foot in its execution. It has been sug- 
gested by some critics that business ac- 
tivity, commercialism, is the tap-root of 
the so-called unrest. 


ence. 
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clusions, its failures and successes. Un- 
der the influence of modern thought and 
scientific research, many changes are be- 
ing made in the forms of religion, gov- 
ernment, in literature and the arts, 
adapting them to the demands of the 
present Phases of understanding 
and action that half a century ago were 
considered revolutionary in principle are 
now accepted as most conservative and 
rational. We must not limit the confines 


age. 
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Evanston Ill. (Photo by 


On reflection no one can agree with 
such a statement. Such a cause is not a 
vital issue at all in this vast phenomenon. 
This wondrous agitation is not bounded 
on the east by the Atlantic, nor by the 
Pacific on the west, but rather extends 
in its momentousness throughout the 
civilized world. A thoughtful, analytical 
revolution upon the minds of men. 
Evidence of the greatest advancement in 
the annals of history is apparent. The 
human mind struggling with the 


is 


is 


mighty past, seeking to properly classify 
and index for future reference its con- 
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Geo. W. Maher, Architect 


of such a revolt against the letter of the 
past to so passing a fancy as commercial- 
ism. The commercialism alluded to 
but a phase of this vast mental activity ; 
a necessity, as it were, in this stage of 
the development of a comparatively un- 
cultivated soil, where the resources for 
production are yet in their infancy. 
Rather let us seek for the cause of this 
agitation in the great law of the uni- 
verse, the immutable law of evolution. 
This law becomes comprehensible only 
as we move from the past forward into 
a higher state of being in which man’s 


is 
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inner self becomes exalted, his  intelli- 
gence enlareed, where individuality be- 
comes preeminent, and girds itself for 


nobler deeds. 

Inspired by pulsating life and nature 
tangible motifs appear, the products of 
knowledge gained through a right inter- 
pretation of truth. In striking contrast 
are inspirations based wholly upon the 
form of precedent. Such inspiration 
should enter but vaguely into present 
day themes and their intluence should 
have little to do with the guidance of 
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then to designate such efforts as Ameri- 
can. 
It is logical to expect in nature a prod- 


uct indigenous to its soil and climate, 
likewise every age forms its own achieve- 
iments from its ideals. So in art every 


succeeding age must produce its own 
standard of perfection viewing this prob- 
lem from its own standpoint. The Greek 
inspired by principles, intellectual and 


ethical, to which religious fervor and 
mysticism were in a sense subordinate, 
gave expression to his ideals through the 

















RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN FARSON 
Oak Park, Ill Geo. W. Maher, Architect. 
The American Honeysuckle was used as the flower motif in the design and decoration of 
this house 
(Photo by Henry Fuermann.) 
future efforts. An incentive thus in- horizontal line, a distinctive principle of 


spired may even be a menace to posterity. 
If we constantly copy the architecture of 
past ages, to the jotting down of every 
proportion, every detail with no attempt 
to vitalize any portion of it from life’s 
great inspiration, we dishonor the past 
by plagiarizing it and the work then 
produced must necessarily be meaning- 
less as genuine works of art. It is not 
logical to argue that we should use the 
old forms as a child would in building 
his imaginative houses with set forms of 
blocks. How ludicrous to produce mod- 
ern creations Of art on this principle and 


Grecian architecture. On the other hand, 
the Goth cradled in mysticism under the 
pathos of climatic conditions inspired by 
the lofty trees of the north reaching 
heavenward, gave expression to his as- 
pirations in the perpendicular line, the 
dominant line in gothic architecture. 
These two great representatives of hu- 
man effort labored through these con- 
trasting methods to express their ideals 
of architectural beauty. 

It has been the problem of all ages 
since the discovery of these contrasting 


methods, the basic of all construction, 
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how to rationally adapt these principles 
to the ever-changing periods and condi- 
tions. Many and various are the meth- 
ods that have been employed by succeed- 
ing generations and well have they 
stamped their individuality upon respec- 
tive stvles. It seems, however, that in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
the struggle for originality has in a 
measure been abandoned and a return to 
the old exact forms is being encouraged, 
particularly those forms known as_ the 
classic. For example, in the use of a 
column, instead of endeavoring to in- 


dividualize the base, the shaft and the 


STABLE 
(Photo 
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Oak Park, Il. by 


cap, the method prevalent is to employ 
the identical classic base, fluted shaft, 
scroll and cap and the copy must be 
complete, whether it be Doric, lonic or 
Corinthian. One would naturally as- 
sume from such evidences of imitation 
that architecture had reached a state of 
perfection not to be changed or altered 
by any succeeding age and that the 
Greeks and the Romans had said their 
last word pertaining to art development. 
On reflection, one is convinced that this 
position is absolutely erroneous. The 
Greeks themselves were of all peoples 
the most progressive. Witness for in- 
stance the rapid change from the rigid 
outline of the massive Doric style to the 
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freedom, grace and buoyancy of the 
Corinthian. There no greater evi- 
dence of versatility found in the history 
and of art. In view of this 
wonderful advancement may we not as- 
sue that if the old Greek could have 
beheld centuries later the lofty propor 
tions of the noble gothic structures with 
their flying buttresses, vaulted roofs and 
towering spires, they would have con- 
gratulated the creators of this mysterti- 


is 


progress 


ously beautiful architecture. Though 
absolutely removed from the realms of 
their classic ideals would they have 
failed to appreciate the efforts of a 
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Maher, 


strong and _ self-reliant 
semi-barbaric, who had 
dividual expression to 
their own? 

It is contended by a certain few that 
specified examples of architecture erect- 
ed in this country during the last decade 
are strongly American in style; notable 
among the buildings mentioned are the 
Boston Public Library, the Library of 
Columbia University, the Harvard Club, 
the University Club, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, and che Gorham 
Manufacturing Company’s Building. 

We would in no wise depreciate or 
pass judgment upon these noble edifices 


people, albeit 
thus given in- 
aspirations all 
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in which the grandeur of the past is so 
illustriously brought before the eye. The 
materials employed are costly and beau- 
tiful, the proportions classical to a degree 
and the modeling so Greek or Roman 
that while viewing them one might easil\ 
imagine oneself to be in some ancient 
city of Europe. The truth in regard to 
the sivle of these respective buildings is 
manifest; they do not in the least repre- 
sent an American art or civilization, but 
are pure and noble types for museum ref- 
erence. It would be folly at this time 
to make a just comparison between the 
relative merits of the classic and a mo:l- 
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The illustrations accompanying this 
article are shown not as examples repr :- 
sentative of the work produced in the 
middle west, but rather as illustrations 
of individual effort, since an indigenous 
art is not yet recognized in this country. 
These buildings are in the main designed 
on the motif rhythm theory. The funda- 
mental principle being to receive the 
dominant inspiration from the patron, 
taking into strict account his needs, his 
temperament, and environment,  influ- 
enced by local color and atmosphere in 
surrounding flora and nature. With these 
vital inspirations at hand, the design 
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ern school of architecture. No one fer naturally crystallizes and motifs appear 
a moment imagines the modern day which being consistently utilized will 


creations yet rival in beauty these costly 
monuments, or that any effort yet put 
forth is wholly worthy to represent the 
architecture of America. However, the 
efforts evolving from heart and mind of 
the artist who is striving to depict his 
day and generation is of ultimate value 
to posterity. Time alone must be the 
arbitrator in this momentous discussion. 
Posterity will utter the final word either 
of approval or disapproval. 


make each object, whether it be of con- 
struction, furniture or decoration, re- 
lated. The edifice then not only reflects 
the life of the occupant, but becomes an 
intelligible creation with character and 
originality combined. This theory when 
applied with an open mind is susceptible 
to the most far-reaching and beautiful 
results, infinitely beyond anything thus 
far attempted. 


George W. Maher. 

















The foregoing plea of Mr. Geo. Maher 
for an “indigenous” American architec- 
ture raises so many questions of funda 
mental interest that we do not like to let it 
pass entirely without comment. The most 
important question it raises concerns the 
intellectual attitude which the American 


architect should assume towards his own 
Should he consciously 


work. seek to 
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The motif flower in this house is the Hollyhock 


motifs in Ironwork, Piers, Roofs, Gas 
(Photo by 
make his buildings a translation more or 
less adapted to American conditions of 
the traditional European technical meth- 
ods and architectural forms? Or should 
he consciously seek to break away from 
the traditional forms and design build- 
ings which are, as Mr. Maher puts it, 
“indigenous” —the product of the Ameri- 


can social and intellectual point of view 
physical 


and of the American facts ? 





What Is Indigenous Architecture? 


HARRY 


Henry 


The necessity of making this choice may 
not weigh very heavily upon the major- 
itv otf American architects; but con- 
sciously or not, the attitude which they 
adopt thereto determines to a very con- 
siderable extent the character, if not the 
value of their work. His intellectual 
environment forbids an American archi- 
tect the privilege of designing in a 
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which appears with other geometrical 
Fixtures, Art Glass, Stairs, Mantels, ete 


Fuermann.) 

wholly innocent manner, as did the ar- 
chitects in the greatest periods of architec- 
tural design. He is obliged to make a 
choice between the acceptance of the more 
traditional or the 
revolutionary point of view, and even if 
the choice is made, as it usually is, for 
instinctive or accidental reasons, the 
man’s work is thereafter profoundly in- 
fluenced by the logic of the choice. The 


or less more or less 
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architect who the traditions 
usually becomes bound by the traditions 
very much more, perhaps, than he intend- 
ed, and the man who rejects the traditions 
is usually carried by the spirit of revolt 
much further than he should be. They 
take, that is, a decisive attitude towards 
a question which cannot in justice to the 
whole situation be answered in an en- 
tirely decisive manner; and American ar- 
chitecture will improve just in proportion 


accepts 


a 
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as the American architect ceases to adopt, 
either on one side or the other, the posi- 
tion of an extremist. American architec- 
ture, that is, will improve just in propor- 
tion as the men who accept the traditions 
seek to modify them in every practicable 
manner in order to adapt them to local 
conditions; and it will also improve just 
in proportion as the men who seek an 
“indigenous” architecture hold to the tra- 
ditional methods and forms, wherever 
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they express a genuine American social 
and intellectual need. 

The mistake, which Mr. Maher and 
others make, is that of drawing too sharp 
a contrast between the past and the pres- 
ent in architecture, or (if you please) 
between architecture in Europe and ar- 
chitecture in America. Intellectually and 
socially our own country has never been 
as independent either of Europe or of 
the past as Mr. Maher’s argument im- 
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plies. We occupy, it is true, a separate 
continent with certain special physical 
characteristics. It is also true that we 
seek to be an uncompromisingly demo- 
cratic nation, and that in this respect also 
we seem to be sharply divided from Eu- 
rope. But the mere physical division is 
unimportant, so long as our countrymen 
have not won their intellectual indepen- 
dence ; and a century or more of political 
independence has not emancipated Amer- 
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ican thought. During that whole cen- 
tury American intellectual and social hab- 
its have merely been an echo of Euro- 
pean intellectual and social habits. Nei- 
ther does a mere declaration of indepen- 
dence, such as Walt Whitman declared in 
poetry or such as Mr. Maher and others 
would declare in architecture—neither 
does a declaration of independence 


achieve the desired result merely by the 
Walt Whitman, in spite 


force of words. 
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accumulation of a new set of precedents. 
We need emancipation, not so much in 
respect of Europe, as in respect to the 
moral cowardice of our intellectual and 
social past. A man who appreciates the 
need of emancipation does ill to make it 
equivalent to the assertion of the Ameri- 
can against the European point of view. 
American, of course anybody of local 
thought and art must be; but it must be 


\merican in a new sense. And the new 
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of the fact that he raised on high the America can only be slowly and cau- 


banner of “indigenous” poetry, always 
remained in his own country an intellec- 
tual exotic. Just because he has had 
no precursors, he gathered no really val- 
uable following. His poetry remains, not 
a song of the American democracy, but 
a song of himself. American intellectual 
independence can only be gradually 
achieved. It must be the result, not of 
the defiance of precedent, but of the slow 





tiously constructed out of the materials 
afforded by the American past and pres- 
ent. 

In a very real meaning of that word 
our country already has an “indigenous” 
architecture. It is not indigenous in Mr. 
Maher’s eyes, because in many respects 
it is profoundly and tamely traditional, 
but its traditional characteristics are a 
genuine expression of the intellectual and 
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social point of view of the average well- 
to-do American. The American gets what 
he wants and what he can understand in 
architecture, as in literature and the 
drama. It is too bad that he does not 
want something different and better, but 
it is no use producing plays that are 
never heard, books that are not read or 


houses which their owners do not like. 
\n architect of Mr. Maher's opinions 
may sometimes find a client who likes 


Mr. Maher’s version of the “indigenous” 
house, but when Mr. Maher imagines that 
in such houses he is expressing the 
“needs, the temperament and the environ- 
ment” of his client he is mistaken. What 
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tional sense, but they also want it to be 
big and bold and stunning and redun- 
dant. The architect who designs this 
sort of thing is at least compromising 
his own technical and intellectual needs 
in order to supply those of his client. In 
the Middle West the state of mind which 
is too big and overflowing for anything 
but a baronial hall is not so frequent as 
itis in the East. The successful Western 
business man is usually satisfied with 
something simpler and more genuinely 
domestic, but it is not anything less tradi- 
tional. If his own ideas exclusively are 
consulted, the result is Colonial, [liza- 
bethan or Jacobean; if he consents to a 
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he is really expressing are his own needs 
and temperament, which he has succeed- 
ed in imposing on his client. The client, 
in case he had failed to meet Mr. Maher, 
would have had his needs and tempera- 
ment just as well expressed in an ordi- 
nary Colonial house. It is because the 
majority of the most popular and_ best 
architects in the East sedulously conform 
to the needs and the temperaments of 
their clients that so much of our good 
domestic architecture is so bad. These 
clients usually wish their houses to be a 
combination between a baronial hall and 
a museum to hold the spoils of their 
financial and industrial conquests. They 
want the effect to be good in the tradi- 
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house whose design seeks to be some- 
thing other or more than traditional, that 
is only because he has come to place con- 
fidence in his architect. It is not to be 
expected that the prosperous American 
business man and his wife, for whom 
the ordinary dwelling is constructed, will 
have original or edifying ideas about his 
residence. His house will figure in his 
own mind as in the first place a con- 
venient and healthy domicile; and in the 
second place as a structure which appeals 
to familiar associations. If such dwell- 
ings are to obtain distinction and origi- 
nality, these qualities must derive from 
the ability of the architect at once to 
satisfy his client’s practical needs and at 











the same time to impose his own technical 
standards and (perhaps) his own per 
sonal ideas. The improvement of Amer- 
ican domestic architecture depends, that 
is, absolutely upon the increasing author 
itv of the architect with his chent—upon 
the abilitv of the architect to obtain in 
disputed cases his own way. 

he ability of the architect to obtain 
his own way will in its turn depend upon 
the use he makes of the authority he has 
already obtained. If he uses his author 
ity merely to spend as much of his cli- 
ents’ money as he can upon a gilded copy 
of a French chateau or an Italian palace, 
he will at the present time be doing com 
paratively little for the improvement of 
\merican 
was 


domestic architecture. lime 


when such rendered in a 


scholarly manner, were by way 


copies, if 


ot being 


n 
1 


an advance ; but now we have had enough 
of them. They express superseded stand- 
ards. On the other hand, the architect 
who uses his authority merely to impose 
upon his chent which so far as 
possible violate precedent, and which are 
divorced wholly from the popular asso- 
ciations connected with domestic archi- 
tecture—such an architect also is pur- 
suing a course which in the long run will 
diminish the prestige of his professional 


houses, 


brethren with their clients. \merican 
architecture must not stand still, but it 
cannot travel too fast. It cannot’ be 


wrenched away from its own immediate 
precedents in this violent fashion. It 
must advance from the good use of fa- 
miliar forms to their better use, always 
keeping in touch with its own past, but 
always aimed at a better future. A do- 
mestic architecture of this kind would be 
really indigenous. It would be adapted 
to the prevalent American intellectual 
and aesthetic standards, whereas the at- 
tempt to popularize all at once revolution- 
ary standards and forms could produce 


only exotic results. Such attempts cer- 
tainly arouse one’s intellectual sympa- 
thies. The independence and courage 


they exhibit deserve admiration; and in 
many instances specific buildings de- 
signed in this spirit call for unqualified 
approval. But this independence and 
courage are being misapplied. We can 
prepare in the present for a better future 
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only by fulfilling the better promise of 
our past. A really edifving and fruitful 
tradition in American architecture cannot 
be founded by a cultivation of the spirit 
merely of revolt. At bottom it is a pro 
foundly individualistic point of view, 
which vitiates Mr. Maher's plea for an 
“indigenous” \rchitecture 
always has been and always must be an 


architecture. 


essentially social expression, and the fact 
that the American nation is a democracy 
not diminish but rather 
the social ties and responsibilities of the 
artist and the man of letters as well as 
of the politician. 


does increases 


lhe architect who uses his profession 


al authority to the best advantage be 
longs, consequently, as we have inti 
mated, to one of two classes. Ile 


will be a man who has thoroughly mas 

the historical traditions and the 
proper technique of his art, but who is 
at the same time honestly and intelligent 
lv desirous of giving them a local expres 


Sion. 


tered 


(ir he may be, if you please, a man 
who resents the power of mere tradition 
in all American intellectual matters, but 
who understands that in his practice as 
an architect it is better for him to accept 
traditions and methods of which he does 
not wholly approve, rather than attempt 
to get on without their steadving inftlu- 
ence. With men of the first tendency the 
emphasis will be placed upon the fulfill 
ment of the tradition; and the modifica 
tions will be slipped in as it were by the 
way, just as the late Stanford White, for 
instance, steeped though he was in a spe 
cific architectural tradition, was often 
very original in his use of building ma 
terials and in his arrangement of Il‘rench 
and Italian fabrics and furnishing. With 
men of the second tendency the emphasis 
will naturally be upon the free treatment 
of the traditional forms which they use. 
They will, indeed, accept these forms for 
the purpose of bestowing upon them, if 
possible, a new value, and with this pur- 
pose on the top of their minds, they will 
naturally try many experiments and take 
many risks, which their more conserva- 
tive brothers would not consider worth 
the expense. Nevertheless each of these 
classes of architects would be contribut- 
ing to the same ultimate result. They 
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would be familiarizing the more intelli- 
gent American public with architectural 
forms, different in from 
those of Europe; and they would in this 
way be preparing a local architectural 
tradition which would be both sound and 
flexible enough to take advantage of 
every improvement in American esthetic 
and social standards. 


some respects 


\t the present time the great oppor- 
tunitv for an “indigenous” American ar- 
chitecture (in Mr. Maher’s sense) is 


offered rather by business than domestic 
buildings. American industrial methods 
have really been revolutionary. Ameri- 
can industrial organization 1s really a new 
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pect the medieval ecclesiastics, who 


spoke, thought and wrote in Latin, to 
become the founders of vigorously ver- 
nacular literature. The American archi- 
tect cannot for the present get away from 
his Latin and that is why he has made 
such a failure of the skyscraper; but his 
Latin is much less of an embarrassment 
to him in the design of domestic build- 
ings. American social and domestic life 
is not revolutionary, like American busi- 
ness methods and industrial organization. 
It is a copy, modified, of course, by 
\merican conditions, of European do- 
mestic and social life; and the American 
architect, in seeking to give it more of 
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thing under the sun. These unprece- 
dented achievements in the organization 
of trade and industry have their appro- 
priate expression, so far as building is 
concerned, in the huge factory and “sky- 
scraper.’ Both the proportions and the 
Structure of such buildings demand a 
wholly original treatment, and in the 
preparation of such a treatment the ar- 
chitect is hindered rather than aided by 
the classic precedents. When designing 
skyscrapers and factories, it would be far 
better in the American architect 
could dispense entirely with his usual 
architectural stock in trade, but unfor- 


case 


tunately such an abstraction is intellec- 
tually impossible. 


As well might one ex- 
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a vernacular character, has found it diffi- 
cult to find any support for his new lan- 
guage in new social needs or in new 
moral and intellectual ideas. 

When we say that American domestic 
and social life is a reflection of that of 
Europe, we do not mean, of course, that 
the reflection is faithful in every detail. 
The builders of “‘palatial’’ residences in 
and near New York have, of course, tried 
to copy in the most faithful spirit the 
social forms and diversions of the Euro- 
pean “upper classes,” and both the results 
of this attempt and its futility have been 
exposed recently with admirable lucidity 
by Mr. Henry James. There is unques- 
tionably an incongruity between the pomp 
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and circumstance of the architectural 
scenery with which these people surround 
their social lives and the realities of their 
positions and needs as simple American 
citizens. The one step which American 
society has taken in the direction of 
democracy is in the direction of the 
complete abolition of distinctions of class 
as such; and the result of such an aboli- 
tion is to make the social pretensions of 


sess certainly do not appear upon the sur- 
face. In both cases the possession of a 
certain amount of money absolutely de- 
termines the lives of its possessors, and 
that is all there is to be said about it. The 
English merchant of 1750 liked the timid 
and discreet correctness of the Georgian 
residences, and the American business 
man of 1907 naturally likes very much 
the same sort of thing, because his social 
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Note the Thistle motif in 


the best New York society wholly ab- 
surd. But while class distinctions have 
been abolished Americans have not in 
the least abolished or even mitigated a 
still deeper source of social distinction 
and misunderstanding—those founded 
on differences of wealth. The house- 
hold of the average American busi- 
ness man is organized on precisely the 
same basis as the household of the aver- 
age European “bourgeois”; and what- 
ever “indigenous” qualities it may pos- 


A. PATTEN—DINING ROOM. 
all carving and ornament 


and his intellectual outlook is not essen- 
tially different. 

The abolition of class distinctions in 
American society has, indeed, been sup- 
posed to have one consequence of some 
importance for the architect of domestic 
buildings. The European house’ was 
built for the member of a class, even 
when the class to which the man _ be- 
longed occupied a socially inferior posi- 
tion, whereas the American house is built 
for an individual. Probably it is this idea 
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which Mr. Maher has in mind, when he 
proposes to adapt his designs to the 
“needs and temperament” of his clients, 
and surely it is an idea born of illusion 
and misunderstanding. The house must, 
indeed, be adapted to the “needs and the 
temperament” of the owner in the sense 
which has been explained above. It must, 
that is, be a house in which the owner 
can live conveniently, comfortably and 
without any sense of incongruity. But 
the notion that a man’s “temperament,” 
as distinct from his practical needs and 
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band. The only way in which a man’s 
“temperament” can obtain legitimate ex- 
pression in the original design of a build- 
ing turns upon the amount of money 
which he will spend. men will- 
ingly appropriate all the money they can 
attord for the purpose of doing justice to 
the design of their architects. Other 
men, who could just as well afford to be 
liberal, regard the architect as a con- 
tractor who has agreed to supply them 
with so many rooms much 
money. Such a difference in tempera- 
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his intellectual standards, demands ex- 
pression in American domestic architec- 
ture, is one which can hardly be taken 
seriously. The architect who sought to de- 
sign “temperamental” houses would have 
the delicate decision to make as to whose 
“temperament” the house should express 
—that of the husband or of the wife ; and 
if he selected the husband he would prob- 
ably have some difficulty in explaining, 
say, to a refined and delicate wife his 
reasons for designing a house in the man- 
ner which would express the tempera- 
ment of her somewhat aggressive hus- 
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ment will be expressed in the appearance 
of a house, whether an architect seeks 
it or not; but beyond that the one way 
to obtain a “temperamental” quality in 
American domestic architecture will be 
to pass a law forcing every man to be his 
own architect. 

What the design of American houses 
needs is not temperament, but style; and 
stvle is the characteristic which every 
intelligent architect should seek to give 
his buildings. Just what “style” in 
architecture may be is not easy to define, 
and we shall not in this connection seek 
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to define it, but at all events it is a char- 
acteristic which appeals to a number of 
people rather than to one. It appeals 
to the aesthetic common sense of men. 
It means something more than individ- 
uality, because there is nothing arbitrary 
or merely prankish about it; but it is 
entirely consistent with the utmost vi- 
vacity of feeling. It cannot be achieved 


save by a most thorough mastery of an 
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architect’s technical resources, but nei- 
ther can it be achieved merely by such 
a mastery. The union of beauty with 
propriety which it implies can be ob- 
tained only by a touch of imagination. 
In its absence domestic architecture can 
have no permanent value and can make 
no permanent appeal. The house that 
is designed to suit the merely individual 
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traits either of an architect or an owner 
will not in its interest outlast the life of 
the individual. The owner during his 
life will have every right to stamp on 
his house the characteristic marks of his 
own manner of life and taste; but the 
architect cannot and should not provide 
either for or against such effects of sub- 
sequent habitation. ‘The architect must 
merely recognize that the taste and life 
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of the owner may either confirm or im- 
pair the value of his work. In any event 
all that he can do is to give that work its 
maximum value by making it the com- 
pletely formed product of all the con- 
ditions which have any right to be con- 
sidered. 


ye. 2erh 








, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Department of Architecture Course of Instruction 


The Institute of Technology was the 


first school in this country to introduce a 
regular \rchitecture. The 
course was established in the year 1865, 
but instruction was not begun until 1866, 
and the first student was not graduated 
until 1873. 

The curriculum has been planned re- 
cognizing that in a profession of as many 
aspects as that of Architecture, the true 
function of school training is primarily 
to inculcate high ideals, and to prepare 
the foundation upon which the student 


course in 


is to erect his superstructure of archi 
tectural capacity. The student’s mind 
must be educated to reason and think 


clearly and logically. His sense of beauty 
must be trained and cultivated. His 
imagination stimulated, his point of view 
made flexible, and his skill in expression 
in the mediums of the profession culti- 
vated. He must be that 
architecture is essentially a ine art, and 
that its practice must be based on his 
possession of a broad general cultivation 
and a liberal training in desiyn founded 
on the principles underlying sound con- 
struction. All this can only start him in 
the right way, but it is the essential train- 
ing for the student who is to become an 
intelligent architect. 

At the beginning the spirit of instruc- 
tion was based on that of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris. The wisdom of 
this has been amply justified by the re- 
sults obtained during past years, and 
by the present status of architectural 
education in this country. Since the 
beginning the general plan of instruc- 
tion has been changed only by develop- 
ing the older courses and by adding 
others to meet the new conditions aris- 
ing in modern practice. The instruc- 
tion is both general and special. The 
facilities of the school as regards in- 
struction staff and equipment are such 
as to permit of individual instruction to 
the greatest extent. 

To be entitled to the degree of the 
Institute, Bachelor of Science, the stu- 


made to see 


dent must have completed all the pre- 
scribed studies and exercises of the four 
years’ course, and also an original thesrs 
design accompanied by an explanatory 
memoir. About half the second term of 
the fourth vear is devoted to the prepara- 
tion of this thesis. 

he strong position which cultural 
subjects hold in the curriculum may be 
shown best by the subjects under this 
heading, in which the candidates for 
regular admission to the Institute must 
pass a satisfactory examination, and also 
the subjects of this element of general 
training as continued through the entire 
four vears course. 

Ientrance examinations are held in ele- 
mentary french and German. In Eng- 
lish the test is, as far as possible, the 
candidate's ability to express himself in 
writing clearly and accurately, and of his 
power to distinguish, in a broad sense, 
literary values, the qualities which mark 
a work as literature. He is required to 
have some acquaintance with good lit- 
erature, and the examination is intended 
as a proof rather of his power of intel- 
ligent appreciation than of his knowledge 
of special books. In History he must 
have a thorough acquaintance with the 
history of the Thirteen Colonies and of 
the United States up to the present time, 
together with an elementary knowledge 
of its government. Or, instead, the re- 
quirement covers the history of Greece 
and Rome to the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire in the West. 

The applicant must also present satis- 
factory evidence of preparation in one 
of the following electives : 

Additional French or German, Latin, 
Additional English, Additional History, 
Chemistry, Mechanical Drawing and 
Mechanic Arts, Biology. 

The object of these elective require- 
ments is to secure and recognize greater 
breadth of preparatory training. 

During the first year French is a regu- 
lar study, as well as rhetoric and Eng- 
lish composition, and a half-year is given 
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to the history and government of the 
United States. 

During the entire second vear German 
is a regular study. English literature 
and composition are continued, and a 
half-vear of European history is added. 

All students who are candidates for 
the degree of the Institute (except col- 
lege graduates ) are required to complete 
a prescribed course of reading of a non- 
professional character during the sum- 
mer vacations following the first and sec- 
ond school vears. The purpose of these 
courses is to increase the acquaintance 
of the student with literature, history 
and general science; to develop in him 
a taste for such reading, and to impress 
him with the importance of general cul- 
ture, not only as a source of individual 
enjoyment, but as a practical aid to pro- 
fessional men in their social and business 
relations. 

The regular students in the third vear 
are required to devote one hundred and 
twenty hours during the two terms to 
elective work in general studies, with 
entire freedom in choice of subjects from 
a carefully prepared list of options in 
economics, English, modern languages 
and history. Besides this, there are half- 
vear courses in political economy and 
business law. The remaining subjects 
for entrance examination are physics, 
mathematics, algebra and plane and solid 
geometry. 

The first vear is mainly devoted to 
preparation in technical and cultural sub- 
jects so that the work of after years 
may proceed at the greatest strides. Pro- 
fessional work begins with free hand 
drawing, which is continued through the 
four vears. Students study from the 
cast of the antique, from architectural 
detail and from life, with individual in- 
struction. The drawing exercises are 
supplemented by lectures on art anatomy 
and memory drawing. In the graduate 
vear decorative figure design takes the 
prominent position belonging to it when 
associated with architecture in its high- 
est development, and is studied in its 
varied relation to painting and sculpture. 
3esides the large and_ well-equipped 
drawing-rooms of the Institute, the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts offers excellent op- 
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The courses in free hand drawing are 
supplemented by others in water color, 
pen and pencil, composition and render- 
ing and modelling. In water color, 
which lasts through one year, the pur- 
pose is to give a good knowledge of the 
use of brush and color, primarily with 
a view to architectural rendering. The 
instruction begins with study from still 
lite in the studio. As the work pro- 
gresses Opportunity is given for out-of- 
door sketching, and during the summer 
vacations students are expected to make 
sketches to present for criticism when the 
next term opens. 

In pen and pencil, which lasts through 
one vear and a half, the purpose is to 
ensure facility in rendering architectural 
subjects in both these mediums.  Individ- 
ual instruction is given in one-hour per- 
and each work of the 
previous one is criticized before the class. 

Composition and rendering, which 
lasts through one year, is elective in the 
regular course, but a regular study in the 
graduate vear. 

Modelling lasts through one year, with 
the purpose of teaching the student the 
value of the third dimension, which he 
needs to recognize for the proper under- 
standing of architectural detail. He is 
taught the manipulation of clay and its 
practical use as an aid in design. 

Design and the history of ancient 
architecture are taken up simultaneously 
in the second year. The student begins 
with the study of classic work. It is the 
logical starting place because in the or- 
ders culminated all ancient architecture, 
and in the orders was the birth of the 
great stvles that developed in later years. 
It is a study that involves all the funda- 
mental principles of architecture and re- 
quires historical knowledge and accu- 
racy. It gives the student a solid train- 
ing in balance, proportion, light and 
shade, scale and color. In fact, the study 
of classic architecture will be of the 
greatest value to him when he takes up 
his actual professional work. 

The student is made to study and an- 
alyze the elements of the best examples 
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of classic work in order to cultivate his 
taste and sense of proportion. At the 
same time the fundamental principles of 
architecture are inculcated, and the in- 
fluences governing composition are ex- 
plained and discussed. Lectures are 
given on the proportion and correct use 
of the Greek, Roman and Renaissance 
Orders, arcades, balustrades, windows 
and other architectural details. A thor- 
ough course in shades and shadows is 
given concurrently with that of the or- 
ders, and the student learns that by ap 
plying to his drawings the laws of the 
projections of shadow he indicates in a 
degree the third dimension, and at the 
very beginning is made to see the im- 
portance of light and shade as a factor 
in the composition of design. 

To familiarize the student with these 
forms and the value of the third dimen- 
sion, and to give him the best possible 
idea of scale, full size models of various 
orders have been prepared from which 
measured sketches. and accurate draw- 
ings are made. Continued practice in 
drawing and academic rendering affords 
the training necessary for the hand and 
eye, and he is thus well started for the 
subsequent practice in original design, 
which continues with increasing im- 
portance each year until the student 
graduates. 

Lectures are given on the theory of de 
sign at frequent intervals. Its practice 
is in charge of instructors who are ac- 
tively engaged in their profession. In 
fact, the main instruction force has al- 
ways been made up of men either en- 
gaged at the time in architectural prac- 
tice or who have had previous experi- 
ence sufficient to know that Architecture 
should be taught as a living, progressive 
art. This fact, besides, has a great deal 
to do with the active sympathy and help 
which has always been extended to the 
Department by the Boston Society of 
Architects. The membership in the 
Society of so many of the instructors has 
tended to continue from the beginning 
these close relations, the value of which 
cannot be overstated. 

The study of original design is by 
means of regular problems, and criticism 
of them before the classes. The prob- 





lems assigned to each class vary from 
sketch problems to be designed and ren- 
dered in one day “en loge,” to the one to 
be finished in a week, and the more diffi- 
cult problems, for which an entire month 
or more ts allowed. 

In order to accustom the students to 
concentrate their minds upon the devel- 
opment of a single idea, instead of wast- 
ing their energies in the successive adop- 
tion and abandonment of different solu- 
tions of a given problem, two days are 
allowed after the posting of the larger 
problem of the month, within which 
time each student must fix upon some 
general scheme for his design, and show 
his idea by sketch plan and elevation on 
a small — scale. These — preliminary 
sketches are attached to the completed 
designs, which must correspond with 
them in all essentials. These sketches 
are criticized before the class, attention 
directed to their good and weak points, 
and while working up the scheme to the 
finished design the student has regular 
individual criticisms. At the end of each 
problem a criticism takes place before the 
class. Its value is such that no student 
will willingly miss it, and what = is 
learned through this sizing up of one’s 
work and by its comparison with that of 
others is the greatest aid in helping one 
to criticize himself and make the most 
of his reasoning powers. 

The aim of the course in the History 
of Architecture is to make the student 
see that the styles simply represent cer- 
tain points in the great march of archi- 
tecture, that they developed naturally 
and logically in response to social and 
political conditions as they changed, and 
to the skilful use of materials in con- 
struction. That throughout this great 
movement construction was recognized 
as the basis of all good architecture. 
That the relationship is so close be- 
tween these architectural periods that 
in this study not one of them can be 
slighted if the student is to have an intel- 
ligent understanding of the great monu- 
ments designed by former architects. 
This history is taught by lectures amply 
illustrated with the stereopticon, and by 
books and photographs. Each week the 
students are required to present for criti- 
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cism abstracts and sketches of the histori- 
cal monuments discussed. They are 
also required to test, by comparison with 
the works themselves, the descriptions 
and conclusions of the leading architec- 
tural authorities, and to prepare careful 
themes and drawings showing the re- 
sults of their research. This personal 
investigation serves, besides, to give the 
students a good working acquaintance 
with the exceedingly valuable collection 
of books and photographs belonging to 
the department, and stimulates their ap- 
preciation of the best architectural 
works. The History of Architecture is 
completed in the third year, and is fol- 
lowed by a year’s course in the History 
of European Civilization and Art, in 
recognition of the broadest aesthetic and 
historical training. The course gives an 
extended survey of political, ecclesiastical 
and social history, which is as necessary 
as architectural history in itself, if the 
essential spirit of Classical, Gothic and 
Renaissance art is to be fully grasped. 
The ages of highest achievement, more- 
over, have been also the ages of greatest 
distinction in sculpture and painting, arts 
which of necessity stand in a close prac- 
tical relation to that of building. With 
these considerations in view, a course of 
study has been planned which aims at 
giving a general review of the history 
and characteristics of European civiliza- 
tion in the Classical, Gothic and Renais- 
sance ages, and at familiarizing the stu- 
dent with their sculpture and painting. 
This course is illustrated in the fullest 
possible manner by lantern slides, of 
which in sculpture and painting the de- 
partment has a collection of over two 
thousand subjects, and by a large number 
of specially prepared wall maps. Sup- 
plementing the work of the class-room, 
sets of photographs, well labeled for 
study, are exhibited in the architectural 
library, the collection being changed 
from time to time to keep pace with the 
work of the class. Ample provision has 
been made for books of reference and for 
collateral reading, of which a consider- 
able amount is required of every stu- 
dent. 

The extensive collections of the 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Boston 
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Public Library, with its conveniently ar- 
ranged art department, are both close 
at hand, and form a most valuable sup- 
plement to the resources of the Institute. 
Taken together, the facilities offered for 
a liberal aesthetic as well as practical 
training are such as few universities can 
rival. 

Instruction in Ornament explains the 
historical development of ornament, and 
teaches facility in the general treatment 
of color in decoration, as well as the 
characteristics of different styles. Lec- 
tures are given, the problems are de- 
signed and rendered in color, and when 
finished are carefully criticized before 
the class. 

Scientific construction is continually 
becoming a more necessary part of the 
architect’s profession. His knowledge 
must be broad and thorough, and the 
practice of to-day shows that an architect 
should not only be a skilled artist, but 
should also be scientifically trained as to 
control intelligently all constructive ques- 
tions. 

The mathematical courses in Algebra, 
Plane Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus, and the course in Physics 
prepare the way for the consideration of 
professional work in Applied Me- 
chanics, Graphical Statics, and Strength 
of Materials. These are followed in 
turn by a short course in Constructive 
Design, which applies the knowledge ob- 
tained in earlier courses to problems 
often encountered in) modern architec- 
tural practice. 

In the third year the principles in- 
volved in different methods of Perspec- 
tive and the simpler problems of Stereo- 
tomy are taught. In the latter course 
the methods of Descriptive Geometry, 
learned in the first year, are applied to 
the drawing of practical problems in 
stone cutting. 

The study of Working Drawings and 
Specifications includes practical instruc- 
tion in making quarter-scale plans and 
elevations from sketches of wood, brick 
and stone constructions, and in making 
the framing plans and working drawings 
of various kinds necessary in actual prac- 
tice. Specifications are discussed, and 
the various materials used in modern 
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construction are described, such as ce- 
ment, lime, mortar, brick, wood, stone, 
metals, etc., and their use by the mason, 
carpenter, roofer and plumber. Care is 
taken not to attempt details which may 
be better learned in an architect’s office, 
but enough is accomplished to enable 
the student to take immediate advan- 
tage of office opportunities upon grad- 
uation. 

The student is advised to spend a part 
of the summer in an architect’s office. 
What he learns of office practice in this 
way during the vacations of his course is 
a great aid to him in the clearer under- 
standing of his school work. 

The course in Building Stones is 
specially designed to meet the needs of 
the students of architecture. The prin- 
cipal varieties of stones used for build- 
ing and decoration are described and 
discussed with the aid of numerous 
dressed specimens, especial stress being 
laid on the distinguishing features, adap- 
tation to use in various situations, 
strength and durability, occurrence and 
distribution and important instances of 
use. This work is followed by illus- 
trated lectures on the methods of quarry- 
ing and dressing, the weathering and 
climatic relations and the selection and 
testing of stones. Excursions are made 
to granite and other quarries in the vi- 
cinity of Boston. This course is adapted 
to the needs of students who have done 
no previous work in geology. 

The course in Heating and Ventila- 
tion is planned to acquaint the student 
with the fundamental principles of the 
subject, and the proper application of 
these principles to practice in the solu- 
tion of a considerable range of prob- 
lems in this field of engineering. The 
practical side of the subject is treated 
with as much thoroughness and fullness 
as is consistent with the primal aim of 
the course. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 

In recent years opportunity for spec- 
jalization has been offered by the intro- 
duction of options in Architectural En- 
gineering and Landscape Architecture 
for students not desiring to follow the 


general course in architecture. The op- 
tion in architectural engineering meets 
the demand for men specially trained in 
the computation of all the details of 
modern steel construction which occur 
in the practice of architecture. It di- 
verges from the other options at the 
middle of the third year, the general 
architectural training which the student 
has had during his first years being an 
important aid to him in his future career. 
His field of employment will be broader 
for this knowledge, for, as an architec- 
tural draughtsman his familiarity with 
the uses to which a building is to be 
put and his ability to take part in the 
regular routine of the architect’s office, 
will make his services additionally val- 
uable. 

Lectures and problems on the princi- 
ples of Applied Mechanics and lectures 
in the Theory of Structures, including 
loads and reactions, shears and mo- 
ments, proportioning of beams, columns 
and tension pieces, the computation of 
plate and box girders, wooden and steel 
roof trusses, steel framing, wind-brac- 
ing, fireproofing, foundations, arches, 
etc., give the necessary preparation for 
practical problems in Structural Design, 
which forms the important feature of 
this course. In the fourth year a part 
of the time is given to laboratory tests 
on the strength of building materials. 

Graduate students who have com- 
pleted the regular course in architecture 
will find in the engineering option an 
attractive field of work. 


SUMMER WORK. 

Besides the regular work, the course 
of the department also offers in certain 
subjects summer instruction covering 
the same ground and given in the same 
manner as that of the regular classes. 
The courses are given by members of 
the department during July and August, 
and the subjects included are Second 
and Third-Year Design and Shades and 
Shadows. Courses are also available in 
Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry, and in the Modern Lan- 
guages. For those who have had some 
previous training in these subjects there 
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are also courses in Physics and Mathe- 
matics. 

While these courses enable students 
who have incurred deficiencies during 
the school year to make them up before 
the next term, their principal object is to 
assist applicants for advanced standing, 
particularly students coming from other 
colleges, to complete the preliminary 
work of the second vear, with a view 
to undertaking third-year work to better 
advantage, or even to give them the op- 
portunity to complete the professional 
work in two years. 

In addition to this summer instruction, 
a summer school is held whenever a 
class is large enough to warrant, for the 
purpose of bringing the students in con- 
tact with the practical side of building, 
and that they may learn to appreciate 
the true value of scale and detail. For 
this purpose localities are visited where 
buildings are to be found which are im- 
portant as representative of style or 
character. These buildings are thor- 
oughly studied, measured and_ photo- 
graphed, careful sketches are drawn, 
and later complete drawings are worked 
out to scale. 

The first summer school was held in 
1893, in Chicago, during the World's 
Fair. In the following years schools 
were held in Salem, Mass., and Ports- 
mouth, N. H., for the study of Colonial 
Architecture. The drawings made in 
these years have been published in the 
“Georgian Period,” Part VII. In 1896 
the Institute took the important initiative 
of sending the school to Europe, and a 
bicycle tour was made in England and 
France for the study of architectural 
styles. Next, the school made pencil 
and water-color sketches of the pictur- 
esque buildings in and about Quebec. 
After this the school again studied Eu- 
ropean Architecture, visiting cities in 
Northern Italy between Genoa and 
Venice and then made a successful bicy- 
cle tour to Paris for the study of the 
buildings of the Riviera, the Rhone Val- 
ley and the central part of France. 
Measured drawings were made at 
Venice and Arles, and sketches were 
made in most of the towns visited. Over 
700 negatives were taken with hand 
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cameras of important de.ails, interesting 
buildings and local scenes, and the suc- 
cessful pictures were added to the lib- 
rary collections of photographs and lan- 
tern slides. Again the school returned 
to the study of Colonial work, making 
many measured drawings at Providence 
and Loston, and the last one spent four 
months in Irance and Italy. 


GRADUATE WORK. 

Che Institute offers, moreover, Oppor- 
tunities for one or two graduate years 
ot advanced study, to be spent entirely 
in professional work. The value of such 
a course cannot be overestimated, for it 
allows uninterrupted and continuous 
study at the time when the students are 
exactly ripe for it. Such conditions are 
conducive to special effort, and the stride 
made from the very beginning of the 
fifth vear is always surprising. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS. 

Persons applying for admission as 
special students in Architecture must be 
college graduates, or twenty-one years 
of age, with not less than two years’ 
office experience. They will be required 
to pass, before entrance, examinations 
in Plane and Solid Geometry, and must 
include in their work at the Institute the 
regular first-vear courses in Free Hand 
Drawing, Descriptive Geometry and 
Mechanical Drawing unless these sub- 
jects have been passed ata previous e€xX- 
amination. 

Graduates of colleges are admitted 
without the usual entrance examination, 
and will be permitted to enter any of the 
courses at such a point as their previous 
range of studies will allow. If prepared 
to enter upon most of the studies of a 
certain year, they may often be afforded 
opportunity to make up any studies of 
the earlier years in which they are de- 
ficient. They will, in general, be cred- 
ited with all subjects in earlier or later 
years in which they can show, by exami- 
nation or otherwise, a standing satisfac- 
tory to the Faculty, and may be received 
provisionally as regular students, subject 
to making up deficiencies in work of 
previous years with'n a limited time. 
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Applicants presenting satisfactory cer- 
tificates for work done at other colleges 
may be excused provisionally from tak- 
ing the corresponding examinations at 
the Institute. Applicants for advanced 
standing should present themselves for 
examination (except in the case of those 
offering certified records from other col- 
leges in this subject), and all applicants 
should submit drawings covering the 
above ground as fully as possible. In 
case these drawings are not satisfactory, 
further work and examination may be 
required. 

PRIZES. 

The department is fortunate in the ac- 
tive interest taken in it by the Boston 
Society of Architects. At the Society's 
annual meeting for choice of officers the 
appointment of a committee to visit the 
department is always made part of the 
regular routine, and the good precedent 
established as long ago as 1808 is regu- 
larly followed in offering two prizes of 
the value of $50 each in books for the 
best solutions of a special problem in de- 
sign, to be made by the fourth-year regu- 
lar and the fourth-year special students. 

The two Rotch prizes of $200 each are 
given according to the will of the late 
Mr. Arthur Rotch, a former student and 
lecturer; one to the student who has 
graduated with the highest standing in 
the regular course in architecture, and 
the other to the special student who 
ranks highest at the end of a two years’ 
course. For the latter prize only those 
applicants are eligible who enter in ac- 
cordance with the requirements, on the 
basis of professional office experience or 
as college graduates. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The resources of the Institute for un- 
dergraduate scholarships have been 
largely increased by recent benefactions. 
In regard to the application for these 
funds, and also for those of graduate 
scholarships and fellowships, the cata- 
logue of the Institute should be con- 
sulted ; but it may be said here that pref- 
erence is given in making awards to ap- 
plicants who have completed at least a 
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year of thoroughly satisfactory work at 
the Institute. 

The special legacy of the late W. B. 
Perkins and the general income of the 
Austin Fund for aiding students and 
teachers enable the Institute to make 
adequate provision for graduate travel- 
ing fellowships in architecture. 

The annual Traveling Scholarship 
amounts to $1,200. The award is made 
solely on the basis of distinguished merit, 
as it is felt that the prize will thus pos- 
sess a greater value for the advance- 
ment of architecture than if restricted to 
benefit only the regular or the needy 
student. Candidates, therefore, will be 
received from both regular and special 
students, but they must have passed two 
consecutive years in the department 
within the last three years, and at least 
one of the years must have been in the 
graduate class. They must, besides, 
have proved themselves during these 
school years to have been earnest stu- 
dents and of first-rate ability. 


THE BUILDING. 

For the third time since ISS83, the de- 
partment has had to change its location 
to meet the constant need of expansion. 
The present quarters in the Henry L. 
Pierce building gave at the time oppor- 
tunity for increased accommodation, but 
the need of more space is again being 
felt. The library is very fully equipped 
and catalogued, and has every conven- 
ience for consultation of its 3,800 books, 
16,000 photographs, 48 serial publica- 
tions and 15,000 lantern slides. By 
means of a special fund raised for the 
purpose, several thousand books, photo- 
graphs, prints, drawings and casts were 
originally collected for the department. 
To these collections large additions have 
been made by regular appropriations and 
by gifts. The adoption of the alcove 
svstem greatly assists in the effective use 
of books by bringing together works of 
the same style and subject. The exhibi- 
tion room gives ample opportunity for 
the display and comparison of designs 
and sketches and the continuous exhi- 
bition of students’ work. This room has 
associated with it the “loges” in which 
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the advanced students are isolated while 
preparing their twelve-hour sketch prob- 
lems, and for the annual competition 
for the $1,200 traveling scholarship. 
The arrangement of drawing-room 
has proved very satisfactory. Bringing 
together the third, fourth and graduate 
classes in the way that has been done 
gives the best results. In putting to- 
gether between eighty and one hundred 
men of different degrees of experience 
and ability, in increasing the “esprit de 
corps’ (which has never been wanting), 
in giving the younger class the benefit 
of direct association with older men, we 
have succeeded in combining in the reg- 
ular instruction all the best qualities of 
the French atelier system. The rooms 
are crowded, but there are no com- 
plaints, and the amount of work accom- 
plished leaves nothing to be desired. The 
large open alcoves into which the great 
drawing-room is divided is simply for 
the purpose of giving wall space on 
which to hang the valuable collection of 
drawings, prints, photographs and _his- 
toric casts. So great a part of the edu- 
cation of the architect comes through 
his eyes that they should have the oppor- 
tunity to rest on such objects of beauty 
as we are able to supply. The collec- 
tions are particularly rich in the choicest 
work of the Paris “Beaux-Arts.” Per- 
haps the most interesting group is Pas- 
cal’s competitive drawings for the Hotel 
de Ville at Paris, a gift from Mr. Pascal 
himself. Among other drawings of this 
distinguished architect are those which 
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won for him the Prix de Rome. Then 
there are the original ““Envois de Rome,” 
by such men as Tournaire, Chausse 
miche, Recouré, Chifflot, and the draw 
ings of Emanuel Brune, which still stand 
forth a monument of skilled technique, 
unrivaled in the architectural world, a 
library in themselves and a continued 
source of inspiration. 


EXPENSES. 

The tuition fee for regular students is 
$250 per vear. For one-half er any less 
fraction of the school vear, the fee is 
$150. Special students pay, in general, 
the tull fee; but when a few branches 
only are pursued, and the time required 
for instruction is limited, application for 
reduction may be made to the Bursar. 
The fee for students in the Graduate 
Course is the same as that for regular 
students. It is desired that regular stu- 
dents whose financial necessities are such 
as to prevent their continuance at the [n- 
stitute, communicate, through the Secre 
tarv, with the Scholarship Committee ot 
the Faculty. The exercises of the school 
are held at such hours as to allow stu- 
dents to live conveniently in any of the 
nearer cities or towns, on the lines of the 
various railroads, if they prefer to do so. 
The cost of board and rooms in Boston 
and the neighboring cities and towns 
need not exceed seven or eight dollars a 
week. The cost of books, drawing instru- 
ments, paper, etc., is from twenty-five to 
thirty-five dollars a year. 


F, W. Chandler. 




















No branch of engineering requires 
greater skill than the design and con- 
struction of foundations. The principles 
are simple, the first being that the sup- 
porting layers shall be at right angles, 
or nearly so, to the line of pressure, and 
the second that the pressure upon them 
shall be than their bearing 
value. All important structures should 
be started below the frost line and care 
should be taken to prevent percolation 
which might undermine the footings. 
But the application of these principles has 
to be made under such varied and often 
difficult conditions as to require in gen- 
eral a new solution for each problem. 

A foundation in its broadest 
defined as “the basis or groundwork of 
anything.” It is therefore both concrete 
and abstract and is universal. In_ this 
article it will be considered as that part 
of a building from the bottom of the 
excavation up to the ground surface. 
Its lower the foundation 
footings and the material on which the 
footings rest is the foundation bed. The 
function of a foundation is to support 
safely the loads brought upon it by its 
own weight and that of the superstruc- 
ture. Safety does not require that no 
settling shall occur but, if present, it is 
of the greatest importance that it shall 
be uniform. Unequal settling is a seri- 
matter, causing excessive strains 
throughout the structure, producing 
cracks and other defects and may result 
in the collapse of the building. As in 
practice it is usually difficult to obtain 
uniform settling it is better whenever 
practicable to make the foundation un- 
yielding. The materials entering into it 
should be as nearly indestructible as 
possible. Wood continually wet, brick, 
concrete, masonry and steel protected 
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ous 


from moisture are all used with good 
results. 

The load which a footing will carry 
depends directly upon its area and 


the nature of the material on which it 
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rests. Even a poor soil can carry a large 
structure if the footings are of sufficient 
width. It is necessary to correct the 
popular idea that quicksand is some 
lurking monster that swallows up the 
unwary. The engineer's definition of 
quicksand is any loose friable material 
saturated with water. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of quicksand just as there 
are different kinds of wood, varying from 
nearly as treacherous as the popu- 
lar idea of it, to a material that may be 
sately built upon. The lower end of 
Manhattan Island is a quicksand extend- 
ing from the surface to a maximum 
depth of eighty feet below Broadway. 
It will bear three tons per square foot 
and the foundations of many buildings 
rest apon it. Filled-in ground is one of 
the poorest materials on which to build, 
as for years after it has been deposited 
it will continue to settle and obviously 
any structure it carries must settle with 
it. 

Ordinary ground will bear safely from 
two to four tons per square foot, dry 
clay from four to six tons per square 
foot, good gravel from six to ten tons and 
bed rock from fifty to two hundred tons 
per square foot. Sand if confined will 
stand very large pressures, and similarly 
water, the most unsuitable of all, if it 
could be restrained, would be capable of 
resisting an enormous pressure. Cer- 
tainly no force man has produced is 
sufficient to injure its structure. It is 
hardly necessary to say that good bed 
rock is the best available material on 
which to build and has been so consid- 
ered since biblical times. The Egyptians 
apparently gave little attention to their 
foundations. The compact dry 
climate and absence of frost simplified 
the problem. They usually built their 
temple walls on a footing of stone or 
sometimes of sun-dried bricks, the bot- 
tom courses being five or six feet below 
the ground surface. While this con- 
struction answered in the main, it is 
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probable that the ruin of some of the 
great temples was caused by the failure 
of their foundations, due to the infiltra- 
tion of the Nile overflow. 

The Greeks gave the matter more 
attention, excavating to a considerable 
depth and building the footings of fine 
cut stone carefully laid dry. The Ro- 
mans excelled all others of their time 
in their foundations. They excavated 
usually to rock and built spread footings 
of cut stone laid in cement. They used 
concrete extensively and were skilful in 
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paratively small area of ground on 
which it rests, and as it readily rots it 
should be used only for unimportant or 
temporary structures. 

An improvement on this method is 
to raise the sill off the ground by put- 
ting it on Occasional stones, as shown in 
Fig. 2, materially increasing the life of 
the sill. A further improvement is to 
rest the sill on a continuous course of 
stones increasing the bearing area on 
the ground. This is the usual construc- 
tion for barns. 
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work is begun on 
ground above the water level, as_ for 
buildings; 2—those started on ground 
below the water level, as for bridge 
piers and light houses. This classifica- 
tion is somewhat arbitrary, as the 
methods used are often the same in both. 
The conduct of the work, however, is 
so different as to seem to justify the 
division. It is the purpose of this article 
to consider only those of the first class. 

The most primitive form of founda- 
tion is shown in Fig. 1. As will be seen, 
it consists merely of a wooden sill, a 
piece of timber say six by eight inches 
in section, laid directly on the ground 
with the-studs, the floor beams resting 
on top. As the load that such a founda- 
tion will carry is limited by the com- 


seven or eight stories. 


house, Fig. 3. It is 
merely a wall, usually of rubble masonry, 
brick or concrete, 16 inches thick, or 
more as shown. It is generally started 
somewhat below the cellar floor and 
extends above the ground level. For 
ordinary frame houses the thickness re- 
quired for the cellar walls usually gives 
sufficient bearing on the ground; but it 
is better to start them on a wider footing 
course. It will be clearly seen that this 
is a direct development of the shed and 
barn foundation, the improvement being 
the solid masonry wall started below the 
frost line. 

For larger buildings where the weight 
would overload such a foundation a 
wider footing is obtained by offsetting 
the foundation walls (Fig. 4), giving a 
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Fig. The steel grillage foundation, de- 
signed for a high office building rest- 
ing on quick sand, 


much wider bearing on the ground and 
proportionately increasing the weight 
which may be safely carried. This is 
known as a_ spread footing, which 
should not be sloped more than 30 de- 
with the vertical. If the offsets 
may be made equal on both sides any 
width of footing may be obtained by 
going deep enough, the only limit being 
the volume of masonry required. The 
economical limit of the spread footing 
when on ordinary ground is 
reached when a building exceeds five to 
seven If owing to adjoining 
buildings the wall may be offset only on 
one side the effective limit of offset is 
reached when the footing course is 
about one and one-half times the width 
of the wall at the nearest tier of beams 
above, for if it is more than this it will 
distribute little or no pressure under the 
toe. This is a fact that has often been 
overlooked by architects and builders. 
An example of this fault was recently 
found in an eleven-story office building 
in the lower part of New York City. Its 
foundation was a spread footing resting 
on quicksand and owing to an adjoining 
building one of the foundation walls was 
offset on only one side. The width of 
the supported wall was four feet and the 
width of the footing was more than 10 
feet. It was assumed that the pressure 
would be distributed over the entire 


grees 


resting 


stories. 


footing, but as we have stated above, 
about four feet of this was ineffective, 
the pressure on the remaining six feet 
proportionally 


was greater, exceeding 
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the bearing value of the sand, and the 
wall slowly and steadily settled. After 
a number of the foundation was 
reinforced at a cost of nearly $50,000. 
The use of steel in building construc- 
tion has developed a modification of the 
spread footing by using one or 
lavers of steel girders or 


years 


more 
beams, those 
of each laver being set on and at right 
angles to those of the layer below, mak- 
ing what is known as a grillage. The 
should be thoroughly protected 
from moisture and each layer should be 
embedded in concrete. This type of con- 
struction, shown by Fig. 5, and also by 
the central pier of Fig. 6, has been used 


steel 


to a considerable extent in New York 
and very largely in Chicago. Even 


where the grillage rests on quicksand it 
can carry heavy loads, having been suc- 
cessfully used for buildings of more than 
20 stories. In such cases it has to be 
made so large as to cover almost the en- 
tire area of the cellar floor. Its advantage 
over the spread footing is that a much 
greater bearing may be obtained without 
going to excessive depths. The objec- 
tion to such a_ foundation, however, is 
that any disturbance to the adjoining soil 
is liable to allow the quicksand to flow, 
and this unchecked would eventually 
wreck the building. A proposed subway 
route in New York under a narrow street 
along which are several high buildings 
with foundations of this type has recently 
been abandoned, as in the opinion of a 
foundation expert the construction of the 
subway would be fatal to these buildings. 
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Fig. G. The familiar wooden pile founda- 
tion, with combination of spread foot- 
ing and steel grillage. 
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Probably the foundation best known 
to the layman is that on wooden piles. 
Their use is very old, having been used 
by the Romans and in a primitive form 
by the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland 
some 6,000 years ago. Tor wood to en- 
dure it must be kept perfectly dry or 
thoroughly wet. As the former is impos- 
sible it is essential that wooden piles 
should be entirely below the water-level. 
In New York City the ground water-level 
changes from time to time, and there 
have been several instances in which it 
has receded below the tops of piles, caus- 
ing them to rot; to remedy this defect is 
a difficult and expensive matter. 

The pile of commerce is a round stick 
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Fig. 7. Sectional View of 
steel shell of concrete pile 


of timber generally about six inches in 
diameter at the lower end and twelve 
inches and upwards at the butt, and 
varies from 20 to 60 feet in length ac- 
cording to the depth to which it is to be 
driven. The load a pile will carry de- 
pends upon the hardness of the soil on 
which it finally rests and also on the 
amount of friction of the earth on the 
surface of the pile. Piles resting on a 
soft bottom may bear considerable loads 
merely by friction, though, of course, it 
is better where possible to drive them to 
hard soil. When the latter is obtained a 
pile will sustain, depending on its size, 
20 tons or more. 





Fig. SS. Steel 
withdrawn 
driven to hard ground. crete being 


In making a foundation of piles, after 
they are driven to the required depth, 
the tops are cut off below the water- 
level, capped with timber or more usual- 
ly with a course of concrete on which 
the walls or column piers are built. Fig. 
© shows a cross section of a typical pile 
foundation, the side walls having a 
spread footing so as to cover three rows 
of piles and the center columns resting 
on a grillage which covers a group of 
piles. Such a foundation, if properly 
designed, will carry very high buildings. 
The Park Row building in New York 
rests on such a foundation. 

The objections to the use of piles are: 
1, the danger of the water level receding 








shell partially Fig. 9 The finished con- 
and the con crete pile 
rammed 


below their tops; 2, in some localities 
they may be injured or destroyed by the 
teredo; 3, the rapid increase in the cost 
of wood; 4, the slight displacement of 
the soil and the vibration produced in 
it when piles are driven, may crack and 
injure the walls of adjoining buildings. 

Piles are now made successfully of 
concrete. One method of making them 
is to force the concrete into hollow 
moulds in which a system of steel rein- 
forcing rods has first been placed, thus 
forming a monolith of reinforced con- 
crete. The moulds are removed when 
the concrete has set and the pile is then 
ready to be shipped to the building site, 
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where it is driven like a wooden pile. 
There is some difficulty in making these 
piles tough enough to stand the blows 
of the pile driver. 

Another and better way is to make 
the pile in the ground. This is done by 
driving steel pipes to the required depth 
and filling them with concrete and with- 
drawing them. The pipes used are of 
uniform diameter, from 14 to 20 inches, 
according to the size of the pile desired. 
To the lower end 1s attached a steel point 
called an “alligator jaw.” 
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This is made 
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tionary. The concrete is then rammed 
with a drop hammer till it compactly 
fills the hole. This operation is repeated 
till the concrete is brought to the re- 
quired height and the pipe is entirely 
withdrawn. lig. 7 shows a sectional 
view of the pipe driven to hard ground. 
lig. & shows the same pipe partially 
withdrawn and the concrete being 
rammed, and Fig. 9 a view of the finished 
pile. 

Qf all foundation construction, 
resting on rock is the best, and the 


that 
mod- 
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in two halves, so that when the pipe is be- 
ing driven the pressure of the earth keeps 
the halves tightly closed, but when the 
pipe is being withdrawn they are free 
to open. The pipe is driven with an 
ordinary pile driver fitted with a power- 
ful hoisting tackle. When the required 
depth is reached, the pipe is filled to a 
height of about three feet above the 
lower end with concrete by means uf a 
special dumping bucket. The pipe is 
then pulled up one or two feet, the jaws 
opening and the concrete remaining sta- 
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In this construction driving needles are 


=ETHOD OF SHORING ADJOINING BUILDING FOR FOUNDATION OF ROYAL QUEEN 


YORK 
carried on temporary piles 


ern tendency is to start important 
buildings on it even when the cost is 
considerably greater, but it is well to 
point out that, other things being equal, 
a rock foundation is the cheapest, for as 
figures of bearing values show, rock has 
the greatest carrying capacity, and 
therefore the piers or footings resting 
on it may be made the smallest. The 
ideal economical condition is to have 
level rock just below the proposed cel- 
lar floor; if the rock is higher the 
expense of cutting it out is large, and if 
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it is lower there is the additional cost 
of carrying the footings down to it. The 
cost of building on rock is therefore not 
due to the type of construction but to 
the fact that the rock may lie at such a 
level that it is very costly to get at it to 
begin the work. This is the condition 
found in the lower part of New York 
City. Rock lies from 60 to 93 feet below 
the Broadway curb, and on top of this 
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A pneumatic caisson may be described 
as a powerful box, open at the bottom, 
and having a strong flat roof about six 
feet above the lower edges. The latter 
are reinforced by steel, making a cut- 
ting edge. The space below the roof is 
the air chamber, and it is here that the 
men work. Caissons vary largely in 
size, but an average one is eight feet 
wide and twenty feet long and is built 








BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, SHOWING CAISSONS IN VARIOUS STAGES OF SINKING AT THE 
U. S. REALTY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
On this foundation the world’s record for sinking pneumatic caissons was made; 70 caissons 
75 feet deep were sunk in 60 days. 


is a hardpan from 5 to 18 feet thick. 
Above the hardpan is quicksand extend- 
ing to the surface. The ground water 
level averages about 23 feet below the 
curb, so that there is a maximum head of 
water of 70 feet. The only possible way 
to reach the rock is by the pneumatic 
caisson, for any other method is sure 
to undermine the footings of adjoining 
buildings. 


up vertically in sections about 15 feet 
high. Fig. 10 shows a sectional view of 
the type of caisson used recently in the 
foundation of the Singer and other 
buildings. From the roof of the air, or 
working chamber, a shaft about three 
feet in diameter extends to the top, mak- 
ing a passage for men and materials. 
At the top of the shaft is the air lock, 
which works on the same principle as 
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the canal lock and affords a means of 
entering or leaving the higher pressure 
of air in the shaft and working chamber. 
The air lock is a steel cylinder about 
five feet in diameter and seven feet high, 
bolted to the top of the air shaft. There 
are two doors, one at the top and one 
near the bottom. A man called the lock 
tender always stands on its top to regu- 
late the air valves and open and shut 
the doors. 
into the 


When a man is to go down 
the 


caisson lock tender shuts 
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Fig. 10. The pneumatic caisson. Sectional view 
of a caisson in process of being sunk, showing 
the caisson about 15 feet under ground, the 
cofferdam half filled with concrete and the 
bucket being lowered to the air chamber. 
The cofferdam construction of planks bolted 
to steel frames is shown above the concrete. 
This improved air lock is the invention of 
Daniel E. Moran, C. E., of the Foundation 
Company. 

the lower door, opens the upper door, 

and the man goes in. The lock tender 

then closes the upper door and opens a 

valve allowing the compressed air in the 

shaft to flow into the lock till the pres- 
sure is equal in both. The lower door 
is then opened and the man climbs down 
the shaft on a ladder provided for that 
purpose extending all the way down to 
the working chamber. The closed upper 
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door prevents the compressed air from 
escaping. When the man comes out 
again the process is reversed, and if a 
bucket is to be sent in or out of the 
caisson the method is the same. The 
number of men working in a caisson de- 
pends upon its size; some are so small 
there is room for only one man, while 
in others eight to ten men work at a 
time. 

In starting a foundation contract the 
first thing that the contractor does is to 
see that the walls of the surrounding 
buildings are in good condition, for if 
necessary they must be shored and 
braced, for even a pneumatic caisson 
may disturb the soil while being sunk. 
The equipment is then brought to the 
site and made ready for work. This 
includes installing the air compressors 
and connecting them with lines of air 
pipes, which are laid at convenient 
places over the lot so that they in turn 
may be connected by flexible hose to the 
caissons, and thus deliver the air supply 
to them. The derricks, which must be 
strong enough to lift the 20-ton caissons 
into place, must be set up in such places 
that they will cover the greatest area 
and yet not be in the way of the work 
as it progresses. Heavy platforms must 
be built so that trucks can be driven 
within reach of the derricks to receive 
the material as it is excavated from the 
Room must be made for stor- 
ing cement, sand and broken stone for 
concrete and other material. Small shops 
must be built for pipe-fitting work, 
blacksmithing and general repairs. When 
this and much more has been done the 
air chamber section of the first caisson 
is brought on a heavy truck and driven 
under one of the derricks, which lifts 
it off and lowers it to the exact location 
where it is to be sunk. An additional 
section, called a cofferdam, is then put 
on top of the air chamber section—the 
caisson proper—and sometimes a second 
cofferdam section is put on immediately 
thereafter. These cofferdams are some- 
what like the air chamber section, except 
they have no roofs and are of lighter 
construction. Their object is to confine 
the concrete, with which they are filled, 
till it has set, and sometimes they are 
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removed before they reach the ground 
level and only the hard concrete filling 
sinks with the caisson. (See Fig. 9.) 
The pipe-fitting gang bolts the sec- 
tions strongly together, puts on the air 
shaft and air lock, puts in one or more 
vertical pipes for the air supply, another 
to carry electric light wires to the work- 
ing chamber, and also a_ pipe at the 
upper end of which is a whistle for giv- 
ing signals. Carpenters have meanwhile 
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all over the area enclosed by the caisson. 
The material is hoisted in a bucket and 
dumped into carts which take it to scows 
sent out to sea for its final disposal. As 
the earth is dug out the caisson settles 
by its weight and that of the concrete 
which is being continually added above 
the roof. Soon the ground begins to 
get wet and then by open.ng a valve a 
small air pressure is admitted to the 
working chamber, the 


pressure being 








DOWN IN THE FOUNDATION OF THE COMMERCIAL CABLE ANNEX, NEW YORK. 


built a strongly braced frame around 
the caisson to act as a guide while the 
sinking takes place. <A _ con- 
crete mixing machine is started and the 
concrete is filled into buckets and 
hoisted up and then lowered down into 
the cofferdams and deposited on the roof 
of the caisson. 

The “sand hogs’—the men who work 
in compressed air—now go down the 
shaft to the working chamber and begin 
to dig, excavating the earth uniformly 


process 


just enough to force the water out and 
make the sand dry. This process is con- 
tinued until rock is reached. Of course 
the deeper the caisson goes the greater 
is the pressure of the water trying to 
force its way into the working chamber, 
and this has to be overcome by con- 
stantly increasing the air pressure. For 
a column of water 68 feet high the air 
pressure must be about 30 pounds per 
square inch above that of the outside air 
or 45 pounds per square inch. 
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When all the earth has been removed 
and the rock cleaned off, the next thing 
is to fill the air chamber with concrete. 
This is well rammed in place, the work 
being done from the edges towards the 
center so that finally the concrete ex- 
tends tightly packed from the rock to 
the roof and only a little space is left 
under the shaft, the space being the 
smallest that one man can occupy while 
he empties the last bucket of concrete, 
and this done he goes up the shaft, which 
is then filled by throwing in concrete from 
the top. 

lLet us see now what has been accom- 
plished. Resting on the rock there is a 
solid mass of concrete, rammed _ tight 
against the roof of the air chamber. 
Above the roof is another solid block of 
concrete extending to a little below the 
cellar floor line. This gives an inde- 
structible pier resting on rock on the 
top of which the columns of-the building 
are set. There has recently been adopted 
an ingenious method by which the 
caisson roof is removed so that the con- 
crete is one continuous mass from the 
rock to the top. The description given 
of the one caisson applies to all the 
others of a building and work on several 
caissons is carried on at the same time. 

It is necessary for the men working 
in the caisson to be able to communicate 
quickly with the persons outside, and 
for this purpose a_ special pipe, pre- 
viously referred to, extends from the 
working chamber to the top, a whistle 
being fitted to its upper end. There is a 
valve in the lower end of the pipe and 
when opened the compressed air rushes 
up and blows the whistle as it escapes. 
The number of blasts indicate such 
things as “more air wanted,” “reduce 
air pressure,” “pull up the bucket,” etc. 

The dangers in caisson work are: The 
chance of accidentally flooding the 
working chamber; risk of fire, and cais- 





son disease, known as “the bends.” The 
first is very rare with a skilful contract- 
ing engineer. The use of electric lights 
reduces the second to a minimum. But 
science has done very little in fighting 
the disease. Not much is known about 
“the bends” beyond the fact that all men 
working under air pressure are subject 
to it, and the effect is to produce a 
powerful and exceedingly painful con- 
traction of the muscles. Medical science 
can do nothing for it and a bad attack 
is apt to be fatal, and it sometimes 
cripples a man for life. If, as is usual, 
the attack comes on in leaving the cais- 
son relief may sometimes be obtained by 
the man’s going back again and com- 
ing out very slowly, the air pressure in 
the lock being very gradually reduced. 
The danger increases with the air pres- 
sure, it being rare when the pressure is 
under 20 pounds. ‘The practical limit 
of pressure under which men can work 
is 45 pounds. The hours the men work 
necessarily vary with the pressure. Up 
to 20 pounds they work for four hours, 
then a half hour rest, when each man 
receives all the coffee he wants, then 
three and a half hours’ work, making 
an eight hour day or three shifts every 
twenty-four hours. At 45 pounds the 
men only work for forty-five minutes at 
a time. These pressures are all given 
per square inch above the atmospheric 
pressure. 

Work of this magnitude is necessarily 
expensive and requires considerable 
time, but the results much more than 
warrant it for all important structures. 
The time taken to sink the caisson 
depends somewhat on its size, on the 
depth of sinking and on the amount of 
hardpan excavated. The record for 
speed was made in 1906 on the exten- 
sion of the Trinity Building and U. S. 
Realty Building, where 87 caissons 75 
feet deep were sunk in sixty days. 
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Residence, 844 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The house illustrated herewith, which 
is situated at 844 lifth avenue, in New 
York City, is a good example of the ex- 
cellent results in the way of a New York 
residence which can be obtained by the 
use of comparatively simple and inex- 


pensive means. <An_ old _ four-story 
brown-stone house formerly occupied 
this site, and the Astor estate, which 


owned the property, pr yposed to substi- 
tute for this antiquated structure a new 


satisfy the special needs of a rich man. 
As much money was appropriated as 


was necessary to build a house which 
would conform in all matters of taste 
and convenience to the best standards 


prevailing in New York; but every dol- 
lar which was spent had to be well spent 
for the purpose. It was not only a thor- 
oughly good result which was wanted, 
but a good result which was obtained 
without unnecessary expense. 
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building, which should be designed and 
planned in accordance with the stand- 
ards of convenience and good _ looks 
which now prevail in respect to private 
houses on Fifth avenue. In planning the 
new building, however, it was necessary 
constantly to keep economic considera- 
tions in mind. The building was not 
being erected for the occupancy of its 
owner. It was erected because a modern 
dwelling promised to rent better than an 
antiquated one. Money, consequently, 
could not be spent as freely as it would 
be in case the house was intended to 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


(Photo by A. 
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Patzig.) Chas. A. Platt, Architect. 


The architect has been very successful 
in meeting these conditions. He has de- 
signed a building which is adapted in 
every respect to be the residence of a 
family of refinement and wealth. It is 
both a more completely finished and bet- 
ter-looking dwelling than many private 
houses on Fifth avenue which have cost 
twice as much, while at the same time 
the money spent upon it was not so great 
that the rent will not yield a fair return 
on the investment. Every detail of the 
building has an air of quiet but positive 
good taste. It is as far as possible from 
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RESIDENCE, 844 FIFTH 


looking either cheap or ready-made, and 
it may be doubted whether there is an- 
other dwelling in the city, built particu- 
larly for the purpose of being rented, 
which possesses as much distinction com- 
bined with so little ostentation. A specu- 
lative builder, when he is confronted by a 
problem of this kind, usually spends a 
lot of money in loading the entrance hall 
with marble and in gilding the most im- 
portant semi-public rooms in the house, 
while at the same time putting stock 
finish in the bedrooms and using wher- 
ever possible beneath the veneer cheap 





RESIDENCE, 


S44 FIFTH 


(Photo by 
and unpermanent materials. Such meth- 
ods produce poor results both in appear- 
ance and as a matter of economy; and 
it is refreshing to find a house which has 
been erected subject to stringent busi- 
ness conditions and which remains an 
appropriate residence for a gentleman 
and his family. 

One of the conditions imposed upon 
the architect, Mr. Charles A. Platt, was 
the preservation of the floor levels which 
had obtained in the old brown-stone 
dwelling, and this condition deter- 
mined in large measure the limitations 
and the character of the design of the 
street front. The entrance door and 
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hall are on the level of the former base- 
ment, and they can be reached only by 
descending a few steps into a sort of 
a well. It was impossible, consequently, 
for the architect either to give much 
architectural emphasis to the entrance or 
to compose the front of the building so 
that the different floors should each have 
a radically different value in the design. 
These conditions of a comparatively un- 
important entrance and stories of practi- 
cally the same height have been frankly 
accepted in the design. No attempt has 
been to the front in an 


made compose 
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elaborate and artificial manner. ‘The ar- 
chitect has sought to obtain his effect 
solely by the use of effective materials 
and a careful attention to detail. The 
front is dressed with a warm grey stone, 
which is pleasant both in texture and 
color, and this stone has been carefully 
cut at the joints, so as to fall into an 
attractive pattern covering the whole of 
the front. The windows with their small 
panes of glass fit admirably into this 
scheme. Those of the second story are 
framed in a somewhat more emphatic 
manner than their neighbors immedi- 
ately above, while on the top floor they 
are appropriately very much reduced in 
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size. The conditions to which the de- 
signer was obliged to conform add a 
touch of stiffness to its mixture of firm- 
ness and delicacy, but the architect is to 
be congratulated on the frankness with 
which he has accepted the difficult cond:- 
tions and the successful result which he 
has none the less obtained. 

The front part of the ground floor is 
occupied by the entrance floor, and the 
rear by the kitchen and servants’ quar- 


both delicate and positive and it will re- 
quire equally careful furnishing in order 
to properly complete the effect. The 
dining-room in the rear of the same floor 
is paneled to the ceiling with dark wood, 
and it makes both a handsome and dig- 
nified room. It is lighted by a large win- 
dow and skylight at the right; and the 
effect of this window has been ingenious- 
ly balanced on the other side of the room 
by glass doors leading out into a small 
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(Photo by 


ters. An attractive staircase leads to the 
second floor, which contains the draw- 
ing-room on the front and the dining- 
room on the rear. The woodwork in the 
first of these rooms is light. The impor- 
tant architectural members of the room, 
the doorway, the windows and the panels, 
are emphatically framed by pilasters, and 
the panels in the walls can contain a 
fabric adapted to any kind of hangings 
which the occupant of the house may 
desire. The treatment of the room is 
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smoking room or den. ‘The architect is 
peculiarly happy in devices of this kind, 
which turn to excellent account some of 
the unfortunate practical conditions of 
an interior design. The front room of 
the floor above is the library, which is 
also finished in dark wood, but which is 
not paneled. The effect of this apart- 
ment has been made much more gay 
by the rich though comparatively inex- 
pensive subdued gilding of the architec- 
tural detail. 
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There is but little timber warm, one for summer open to the rafters, 

architecture anywhere—real and one for guests; a large hall with one 

V — timber architecture not end partly screened off for the women and 

TIMBER wood frame construction. an open gallery at the other end for sleeping 

HOUSES IN And that little is but little quarters. Then there were storehouses for 

NORWAY known. Least known are clothing and food. It was on the exterior of 

the beautiful buildings of these storehouses that the builder lavished 

Norway excepting, perhaps, his thought and energy, for they were the 

the famous stave churches that find their outward proof of his importance in the com- 

way into every history of architecture. munity—more so than the house in which he 
If you are interested in what is original lived. 

and vet purposeful in every detail do not Besides these there were 20 or 30 other 














STABUR FROM TELEMARKEN, SAID TO BE THE OLDEST DOMESTIC BUILDING IN NORWAY. 


pass lightly by these pictures from the far Structures, such as_ kitchens, brew-houses, 
North. bakeries, stables, servants’ quarters, ete. 

A Norwegian “gaard”’ of the more preten- The storehouses are called stabur (long 
tious sort consisted of several structures that a and u) on account of their being raised 
made up the farmstead. These were grouped from the ground on stones at the corners 
in a somewhat irregular manner about a to protect them against vermin and mois- 
court, thus forming a fortress in troublous ture. It is these structures that distinguish 
times. Each structure was separate for ease Norwegian work and attract attention with 
of erection and to reduce danger from fire. their boid, naive construction, the overhang- 

A wealthy nabob would have three houses ing second story, the rich carving, the turn- 


to live in, one for winter, low ceiled and ing and the scroll sawing, and the plain, 
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STABUR IN BREDLAND, TELEMARKEN. 
(Of the 17th century.) 














STABUR FROM TELEMARKEN, NOW ON BYGDOE. 
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STABUR IN NAES, HALLINGDAL 
(Of the 18th century.) 
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LOFT FROM OSE, TELEMARKEN. 
(Of the 17th century.) 
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unadorned sod roof. They are invariably of 
first story kept 
the grain and other foods, in the second the 
clothing. 


or three 


two. stories, In the were 
This second story projected on one 
and four sides 
forming a gallery called a svalgang, or cool 
walk. It constructed thus to protect 
the lower story from heat and wet, but also 


sometimes on all 


was 


as a last resort when the enemy pressed 
hard. Here a determined stand could be 
made with the advantage of fighting from 
above. Five stabur and lofts are given to 


show the variety and treatment, for no two 
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foot 
a heavy 


edge a thick and seeded. 


roc rf, 


The 

and cool in 
It is even to-day the standard way 
of covering in the countryside. 


result is: 
warm in winter 


Summer. 


Perhaps less striking and bold in desigm 
than the stabur, the log residence is hardly 
less interesting. Fortunately the few good 
examples of timber construction still to be 
found are, at least in some cases, being 
taken care of. There are two collections: 


yne near Christiana on a beautiful island of 


Bygdoe, which was begun and fostered by 
the now deposed King Oscar II. In Lille- 











LOFT FROM BJOLSTAD, NOW ON BYGDOE. 
(Of the 15th or 16th century.) 


are similar in spite of the 
The lofts 
only not 


general resemb 
built 
from the 
Telemarken is 
piece of building 
Norway, and is dated 1115. 
old, it is certainly 
and shows the very humble 


lance. were same as the 
stabur, 
The stabur 
to be the oldest 
still extant in 
Though probably not so 
curious enough 1 

beginnings. The sod roof is not the least of 
its picturesque 


raised ground. 


from supposed 


domestic 


elements. less ef- 
fective than thatch, it is far more practical, 
being fireproof and very lasting. The foun- 
dation is of birch bark, and this is the real 
roof which 
like 


Perhaps 


must be put on in a 
Then 


workman 


manner. comes the sod laid on 


hammr far up in the 
Gudbrundsdalen, is 


beautiful valley of 
another begun by an 
energetic dentist, Herr Sandvig, and now be- 
come a public trust turned over to a society 
of which the original founder is still an un- 
salaried official. In this open air museum 
one can study the growth of the Norwegian 
home; the slow, almost imperceptible, steps 
the first type, a reproduction of the 
original tent to the two-story house. 

The earliest 
without 


from 


abode was a log enclosure 
side, port 
holes for shooting at the enemy, and a trap 
door in the roof for the escape of smoke and 


the inlet of air and 


windows—a door on one 


light also when not too 
































NOTES AND 
stormy. The porch is no doubt later. Fire 
was built on the ground in the middle of the 
room on a large stone. One room was par 
titioned off. Such a one was Aaresstuen 
from Vooge. 

The next step was to improve the fire- 
place. It was moved to a corner and walied 
up on two sides. Tradition ascribes this 
innovation to King Olof Kyrre about the 
end of the 1lth century. As yet there were 
no chimneys. About the year 1200 royalty 
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SKETCH PLANS OF NORWEGIAN 


made another innovation, for it is said King 
Sverre introduced chimneys. Whether he 
invented them or just stole the idea, as he 


stole other things when he was out on some 
viking tour, veiled in mystery. At 
rate it was quite a change, and there 
followed windows and doors. 

A third 
small 
attic 
the 


is any 
soon 
type was evolved 
level and 
of the 
attic 


by ceiling the 
thus gaining an 
house. By 
the 


room 
at 
roof 


over 
one 
of 


end 
this 


raising 


above rest and 
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making a full 
sulted. This 
chamber, and 
of which 
They 


story a picturesque re- 
was called the maiden 
called ramloftstuer, 
three known to 
highest development of the 
house, a fine, well-propor- 
tioned structure which suffers at the hands 
the photographer. Last the full 
two-story of which types are 
more fascinating bit of porch 
be asked for with 


type 
room 
the type 
only 
the 


log 


are exist. 
are 

Norwegian 
of comes 
house, 
What 
could 


two 
given. 


design than this 
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overhanging svalgang of Bjolstad. 
ing of the story 
by the cast-iron stove. 
the simple home life. The large hospitable 
open fireplace, the immense chairs carved 
out of a solid log, the table of planks 4 inches 
thick, the spinning wheel, 


The heat- 


second was made possible 


Three interiors show 


the loom, and the 
numerous household articles, the products of 


sloyd, all bespeak the long, long winter 
evenings, when sagas and stories handed 
down from father to son took the place of 
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FROM THE SANDVIG COLLECTION, LILLEHAMMR i 
Stabur to the left, Ramloftstue from Loekre (about 1660) to the right 
the modern newspaper. And who shall rise are considerable The fo'lowing advantages 
up and say they were less happy”? By are also mentioned: There is a greater field ! 
their fruit ye shall know them,” and for individuality on the part of both teach 
verily their architecture, the fruit of their ers and pupils, the teacher is able to take 
busy hands and brains, betokens a happiness part in all exercises, and each room is ind \ 
and a serenity such as is given to few to pendent in regard to discipline The view 
enjoy in these days of automobiles and tram from the ground floor is more attractive to 
cars Oo. &. ©. children. Classes may have recess at dif ‘ 
ferent times Stairs, with their accompany- 
The application of ‘“‘the ing danger, noise and fatigue, are elimi 
A NEW cottage plan” to school nated. The artistic possibi'ities are greater. 
houses has been success Music, exercises and games in one room do 
SCHOOL fully tried in Pueblo, Colo. not disturb the sessions in another room | 
HOUSE A whole block is utilized The school ceases to appear like an institu- 
PLAN for single story structures, tion, and the personal side of teaching is 
and while this would make emphasized—with a _ resulting greater at 
the cost prohibitive in large traction to the child and betterment to the | 
cities where land is very valuable, yet the teacher. - 
plan should be practicable, if desirable, not There was held in Toledo -) 
only in the town but in outlying sections of a few weeks ago, through 
cities. The report from Pueblo is exceed- CITY the co-operation of the To 
ingly favorable; and not the least merit of PLAN ledo Museum of Art with f 
the plan is that it permits of a modest be- the Chamber of Commerce, 
ginning to which additions may be made EXHIBITION a city plan exhibition. City 
as the surrounding population increases and plans have been a feature, 
needs are multiplied. A big building is and of late an increasingly 
usually either ahead of or behind present important feature of municipal art exhi } 
requirements. Fire danger, both in loss of bitions. But this is perhaps the first time 
life and property, is reduced to a minimum; in the United States when they have been 
problems of light and ventilation are simpli- the sole subject of one. Yet they are now 


fied, and the sanitary gains of various sorts numerous enough, and sufficiently elabor- 
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ate, suggestive and varied to make an ex- And yet its ground treatment through all 
ceedingly interesting exhibit. That in To- these years has been barbarously inartistic. 
ledo was open for a week, there was a very One cannot blame St. Gaudens for having 
large attendance, and the exhibition proved taken so long to complete the sculpture for 
a gratifying success. The Washington the front of the library, when one thinks 
plans, which the Toledo papers describe as what has been the square’s surface develop- 
coming “in a special car, weighing a ton, ment. must be at least a dozen years 
and including 50O plans,” were shown, as since the Boston Society of Architects be- 
were those of Cleveland, Denver, Honolulu, gan to agitate an improvement. It secured 


Harrisburg, Buffalo, Oakland, and _ other plans through a competition; and at last, 

cities. through the friendly offices of a councilman, 

and the pulling together of all forces, the 

— city government has lately appropriated 

The improvement of $40,000 for the improvement. The order was 

Copley Square in Boston signed by the Mayor in the presence of 

REPLANNED § °&! mu h more than local municipal art workers, and the pen was 

Boston interest. For many saved as a souvenir. The plans adopted are 

COPLEY years the matter has been those of C. Howard Walker. There are 

SQUARE talked about, as_ well it created four grass plots, arranged sym- 

might be. With the beauti- metrically on the axis of the museum and 

ful library framing one side, the library, the present streets forming the 

Richardson's Trinity Church as balance on outside boundaries of this plotted area, and 

the other, with the Art Museum occupying the two diagonal avenues intersecting at the 

part of a third side, and the leaning tower centre of the square. At this point there is 

f the “New Old South” at a corner; and laid a pattern pavement. The grassed areas, 

finally with the city paying enormous dam- p'anted with low shrubs and trees, and sur 

ages—after years of litigation—to preserve rounded with sidewalks, are further adorned 

an harmonious sky line around the open with lamps, fountains, etc. Copley Square 

space, this little square has been the best will at last be more nearly what one might 
known municipal art spot in the country. reasonably expect. 
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Ramloftstue from Hjelter (1556), banquet hall with gallery. 
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Andrew Wright Crawford, 
of Philadelphia, searcely 

AN needs introduction to per 
IMPORTANT sons interested in municipal 
improvement topics. In ad- 


BILL dition to his Knowledge of 
city park requirements, his 
enthusiasm and tireless 

energy in their behalf, in Philadelphia, he is 
an assistant city solicitor. In this joint 


role he drew up the bill presented to the 
Pennsylvania legislature to permit cities to 
buy land abutting on an improvement, for 


RAL RECORD 


cities the right to acquire land for the pur- 
pose of making or enlarging parks, park- 
Ways, or playgrounds. The second and third 
sections read: 

“Section 2. It shall be lawful for and the 
right is hereby conferred upon cities of this 
Commonwealth to purchase, acquire, enter 
upon, take, use and appropriate neighboring 
private property within two hundred feet 
of the boundary lines of such property so 
taken, used and appropriated for public 
parks, parkways and playgrounds, in order 
to protect the same by the resale of such 














FROM THE SANDVIG COLLECTION, LILLEHAMMR 
Parsonage (1550), Captain's 


the purpose of reselling it. As this is a 
novel municipal authority, urged by the New 
York City Improvement Commission and 
widely discussed throughout the country, 
where there is envy of the ease with which 
foreign cities are by this means enabled to 
undertake improvements of which the cost 
would otherwise be prohibitive, there will be 
general interest in the terms of the bill. 
This is the greater because the Pennsylvania 
constitution is particularly restrictive at 
this point. The original draft, which has 
been sent to this department by Mr. Craw- 
ford, shows that the first section gives t 


house in background (1750). 


neighboring property with restrictions when- 
ever the Councils thereof shall by ordinance 
or joint resolution determine thereon, pro 
vided that in the said ordinance or joint 
resolution the Councils thereof shall declare 
that the control of such neighboring prop- 
erty within two hundred feet of the bound 
ary lines of such parks, parkways or play- 
grounds is reasonably necessary in order to 
protect such public parks, parkways, or 
playgrounds, their environs, the preservation 
of the view, appearance, light, air, health or 
usefulness thereof.” 


9 


“Section 3. That is shall be lawful for and 


-——_— 7 


ITES AND 


cities 


the right is hereby conferred upon the 


of this Commonwealth to resell such neigh- 
boring property with such restrictions in the 
deeds of resale in regard to the use thereof 
as will fully insure the protection of such 
public parks, parkways and _ playgrounds, 


their environs, the preservation of the view, 


appearance, light, air, health and usefulness 
thereof, whenever the Councils thereof shall 
by ordinance or joint resolution determine 
thereon.”’ 

The fourth section declares such use of 
the land to be “for public use,” and the 
fifth and final section provides that the ad- 
justment of compensation and damages, 
where the city and private parties are un 
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coming to modern times found for our archi- 


tects, as compared to European, two great 
advantages and one great handicap. An 
advantage is that the American student, 
traveling everywhere, goes ‘‘with the eager 
eye of one to whom all is new and wonder- 
ful.’’ Unlike the Englishman, the French- 


man, or the German, he has no native preju- 
dice, is hampered by 
for the 


advantage is 


no conservative respect 
work of his people. The other 
that ‘‘architects in the United 
States are largely drawn from the class who 
have the 


own 


means for a thorough education as 


a foundation.” Thus our students who 
travel ‘‘are generally men well equipped in- 
tellectually to take full advantage of the 
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FROM THE SANDVIG 
Interior Ramloftstue 


able to agree, shall be in accordance with 
the existing legislation that covers this 
point when the acquirement of park lands 


is under discussion. 


There was much of in- 


AMERICAN (terest in the thoughtful 
paper by R. Clipston Stur- 

ARCHI- gis, of Boston, which was 
TECTURAL read a few weeks ago be- 
TENDENCIES (fore the Architectural As- 
sociation. His title was 

“General Tendencies of 


Modern Architectural Design in America, 
and American and European School Work.” 
He briefly the architectural his- 
tory of the country from Colonial days; and 


reviewed 


COLLECTION, 
Loekre (1660) 


LILLEHAMMR. 


Banquet hall showing gallery. 


offered 
had, he 
one 


oppor‘ unities advan- 
thinks, a two-fold re- 
hand, the wealth of accu- 
and the lack of established 
precedent have incited to new effort; on the 
other, the study of the fine old examples has 
encouraged a and 
modest 


them.’ These 
have 
On the 


ideas 


tages 
sult: 
mulated 


sincere deep rooted ad- 


miration and a 
The 


architecture, 


following of prece- 
tendency of our 
in- 
finds to 
form of 


that we 


dents. discouraging 
Mr. 
dividualistic character.’ 
be ‘the natural outcome 
popular government.” 


are “so 


says Sturgis, “is its 
This he 
of our 
A result is 
lacking in distinguished 
No autocratic power, 
either of an individual or of a group of men, 
has as yet sufficiently interested in 
schemes as to ensure 


absolutely 
civic architecture. 
been 


large architectural 
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their execution.” 
London 


We have no Napoleon, or 
Council, and no 
temperamentally imbued with the love of art 
inheritance 
order as is the 


County populace 
and 
Rio de Janeiro 
But, he adds, “in view 

may await this 
and courage, for 
city after city has awakened to a 
its lost opportunities in the past only to de- 
termine that those that lie in the fuure 
shall not be lost. Here at least we are reap- 
ing the benefit 
and 


or by subservient to law 


populace of 
or of Buenos Aires. 
of recent developments, we 


issue with more patience 


sense of 


of the big exposition groups, 
they 


the lesson taught of the value of 
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One of the most promi- 

nent officials of Paris has 

WHERE formally cited American 
cities as offering models of 

PARIS What Paris ought to do. M. 
LAGS Forestier, the Inspector of 
Forests and Commissioner 

of Boulevards, Walks and 

Avenues, has lately brought out a report in 
which he discusses ‘‘Large Cities and Park 


Systems.” He shows, says a _ review in 
Revue Horticole, that “Paris, shut in by its 
fortifications, is at present a far too over- 
crowded cits After the admirable effort 








FROM THE 
Interior Loekre Stue 


SANDVIG 


concerted action, of standard dimensions and 
repeats, of a 
the parts, 
form to the general 
whole.” For the 
he says, we 
support, 


well considered whole in which 


while admitting variety, yet con- 
law controlling the 
development of these plans, 
the people for 


plans must be 


must depend on 


and hence the 


rational and practical. On i.e whole, 
American architecture in his opinion has 
passed the stage of student and copyist, and 


is “entering and care 
fully—on the more 


imaginative 


~slowly, but surely 


responsible period of an 
handling of well-understood 


laws.”’ 


COLLEUTION, 
(1660) 


LILLEHAMMR 

showing grandfather's corne! 

Alphand, it has is M 
error of 


of Haussman and 


Forestier states, committed the 
failing to further de 
failed to 


development 


halting midway and of 
park 
that its 
demanded the 
its breathing 
: The 
each hectare of park grounds, 
D1.4 at Meriden, Conn.; 94.7 at 
at Washington, 214 at 
even 400 at 


velop its system. It has 


foresee uninterrupted 
proportional development of 


spaces, its and walks 


parks 
number of inhabitants for 
which is only 
Boston, 206.4 
Francisco, and 
1,354.7 at Paris! In 


figures, M. 


San 
Vienna, is 


quoting these Forestier points 


out that they would be lower if the calcula- 
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tion had been made to include the parks of 
Meudon, Saint Cloud and Versailles, the 
woods of Verrieres and the forests in the 
vicinity of Paris, which have not as yet 
been included in a plan of grounds to be re 
served for the city, and the future preserva- 
tion of which is not certain. In the interior 
of Paris, however, there are only 247 hec 
tares of garden spots and parks open to the 
public, and it will within the next few years 
have the smallest area of breathing places 
and public parks of any of the large cities of 
the world M. Forestier then quotes the ex 
amples of American cities. To numerous 
good residents of those cities who—not wait 
ing until they die to go there—have thought 


of Paris as short of Paradise, this “inside’”’ 


confession will be startling. To some others, 
aware that in municipal park work we have 
a foremost place, it will be only a gratify- 
ingly convincing recognition But even as 


such it is notable. 


The final report of the 

NEW YORK New York City Improve- 
: ment Commission, recently 
IMPROVE- submitted to the Mayor, 
MENT contains many plans and 
COMMISSION illustrations that are. all 


directly germane to the text, 


instead of being mainly il 
lustrative of work done in other cities, Euro- 
pean and American. That is now becom- 
ing fairly familiar; and what one wants in 
his civic improvement library to-day are 
new pictures of proposed plans, and not 
additional! pictures of the same old scenes 
and places Of course in many communi- 
ties, where the appeal must be popular, and 


where the public 
with 


is presumably less familiar 
3erlin 
section of 
what 
im- 


Washington, Boston, Paris, and 
intelligent 
illustration of 
have exceedingly 
much strengthening the 


recommendations of the 


the 
the 
done is 


than is 
York's 


cities 


Hamburg, 
New 
other 


public, 
portant, argument. 
As to the New York 
Commission, these are numerous. They were 
the that 
them here, and 
was tentatively put 
preliminary report 
at that time. 
preliminary report may 
been but it was a tactical 
take. Through it the final report 
shorn of novelty—without which a thing can 
hardly attract public attention 
This was done with no compensating gain, 
for the plans were then suggested with such 
modesty and ‘ that they 


so fully exploited in there is 
no need to 


every 


press 
almost 
for 
years 
The 
have 
mis- 


rehearse 
one of them 
ward in the 
ago, and was 
issue of that 


necessary, 


two 
discussed 


was 


nowadays. 


‘perhapsness”’ ear 
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ried no weight. No city had greater need 
than New York that such a report be issued 
with every attendant factor favorable, and 
while the commission has put in a deal of 
honest work, and has made many excellent 
suggestions, it is doubtful whether New 
York, as a whole, will be much altered as a 


direct result of the report. 

The Board of Estimate of New York at a 
recent meeting resolved: “That the plans 
and drawings accompanying the report of 
the New York City Improvement Com 
mission to the Mayor and the Board of 
Aldermen be filed in the office of the Chief 


Engineer of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
for the information of the 

consideration of im- 
that the Chief Engi- 
instructed to report to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment as to which of 
these 


portionment 
in the future 


and 


Board 
provements, said 
neer be 


plans it would be practicable to carry 


out by proceedings involving assessments 
for all or a portion of the expense, which 
should be carried out at the expense of the 
city at large, and also which of said plans 
could advantageously be officially approved 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion— 
ment at the present time.” 

This is well so far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. The Chief Engineer of 
the Board of Estimate ought, one would say, 
to have been, whether he was or not, an ex- 
Officio member of the Commission. The re- 


port ought to involve his official sanction of 
the plan, not necessarily as a plan to be 
immediately carried out. Immediate ex 
ecution would involve a huge outlay. Mr. 
Pendleton, the Chairman of the Commission, 
has ingeniously argued that for this out- 
lay, how great so ever it may be, the city 
would be able to recoup itself by condemn- 
ing lands and afterwards reselling them at 
the advanced valuation which would accrue 
in consequence of the improvements. He 
even argued that this procedure might be 


practicable under the law as it stands. If 


not, he insisted that it ought to be made 
practicable by an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the State. 

But these questions, interesting as they 
are, are not the actual question. The actual 
question is whether the report of the Com- 
mission provides a judicious scheme, an 


“ideal plan’’ of reconstruction, showing a wise 
prevision of the growth of New York, and 
deserving of execution if the question were 
anew and open one, and the city a ‘tabula 


rasa,’”” or clean slate. We are all agreed 
that the Commission appointed a hundred 
years ago did not provide such a project, 
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or anything like it. If now, in the light of 
a century’s experience, the present Commis- 
sion has succeeded in gauging better the 
actual conditions of the city and forecast- 
ing more wisely the lines of its future de 
velopment, the city ought to say so. That 
is to say, it ought to adopt the “ideal plan” 
as if the city were in fact a ‘‘tabula rasa” 
to be executed, as to any part of the city, 
when that part of the city does become a 
“tabula rasa.”’ Of course this can come 
about only through disaster and calamity. 
But we have so many examples. If Chi- 
cago had had after its great fire of a gene- 
ration ago, if Boston had had after its great 
fire of not much nearer date, if Baltimore 
had had after its great fire, if San Francisco 
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1 
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SEDGWICK MEMORIAL 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


had had after its earthquake and fire, a plan 
of improvement which commended itself to 
the municipal government, and if this plan 
had been conditionally adopted and ready 
to be put in execution when the calamity 
had done its work, every Chicagoan, Bos- 
tonian, Baltimorean, Franciscan would ad- 
mit the enormous benefit of such a municipal 
provision. New York is not immune to any 
of the disasters which have befallen these 
sister cities, excepting, if even excepting, 
the seismic disaster of San Francisco. Why 
should not New York be warned in time? 
Why should not New York have a condi- 
tionally adopted plan of reconstruction, a 
plan to be executed if and in so far as 
calamity laid open to a wiser reconstruction 
any part of it which might thus have be- 
come a “tabula rasa’’? Really, we know no 
satisfactory answer to this question. 
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There are two reasons at 


A least why the Sedgwick 
memorial, for which’ the 

STOCK- Laurel Hill Improvement 
BRIDGE Association of Stockbridge 


MEMORIAL has been collecting sub- 
scriptions, is especially de- 
serving of note in this 

place. One is that the association is the 

parent town improvement society in the 

United States—the first of what has _ be- 

come a mighty horde. The second is the 

Singular attractiveness of the memorial’s 

design—its uniqueness, appropriateness, and 

From early days, the Laurel Hill 

Association has held open air meetings in 


beauty. 


a grove, where a huge granite boulder has 





ROSTRUM—BRONZE TABLET. 


Daniel C. French ) Sculptors 
Augustus Lukeman,) i 


made a sounding board for the speaker who 
stood before it. The memorial, designed by 
Daniel C. French and the detail work done 
by Augustus Lukeman, consists of a plat- 
form of small field boulders, with an up- 
right monolith as reading desk, and a stone 
seat at the back for the presiding officer and 
the speakers, while back of all towers the 
great natural boulder. Bronze ornaments 
on the reading desk support wreaths of 
leaves when there is a meeting, an inscrip- 
tion in bronze letters is on the seat, and the 
platform bears a bronze tablet, describing 
the whole as a memorial to Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick, for many years president of the 
association. The character of the associa- 
tion and the importance of its meetings may 
be judged by the fact that last year’s speak- 
er’s included Secretary Bonaparte and 
former Ambassador Choate. 
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Standard of (tate the World 
for more than OS Fifty Years 


‘ROM the simplest hoist operated by hand 
to the most comprehensive — elevator 
equipment, embracing in one instance over 


40 elevators in a single building, we are pre- 





pared to suc- escalators, 


cessfully cope 
with any ele- 
vator problem. 


(moving: stair- 
ways), hoists 


for mines, 











We manufac- docks, ware- 


ture and install houses, build- 


dumb waiters, ing operations, 


blast furnaces, etc., whip hoists, inclined rail- 


ways, gravity conveyors, etc. 


The New Hanover Bank Building occupies the center of the 
picture. There are also shown the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the Commercial Cable, Manhattan Life, Arthur, 
Gillender, American Surety, Equitable and Western National 
Bank Buildings. 

Comparing these towering structures with the old Sub- 
Treasury, seen in the foreground, a striking example is 
afforded of the transformation which Otis Elevators have 
effected in the appearance of the city. 

Correspondence invited. 


Otis Elevator Rey: Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: “! 17 BATTERY PLACE 
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Home Makers 


“Man builds the house—woman makes the nome.” Yet the 
best woman in the world can’t make a comfortable home in 
a half-heated house. 
Married life is surely made 
ever charming if the wife is 
freed from ashes, dust, 
grime and care of stoves, 
grates or hot air furnace, 
and the husband freed from 
their ills and bills. 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





for Low Pressure Steam and Hot Water heating offer the only means of reliably 
warming the cottage, mansion, store, school, church, etc., with Jeast caretaking. 
There is no way for dust, ashes or coal-gases to rise to the rooms above. IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators keep the temperature uniform and save enough 
in coal and labor to pay for the outfit. As easily putin old buildings as in new— 
city or country. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators never wear out, 
hence are perpetual home makers—an investment, not an expense. 

ADVANTAGE 5: A leading time-tested feature of 
IDEAL Boilers is the nipple used to connect the water heat- 
ing sections. These nipples make joints as tight as a ground 
glass stopper in a ground glass bottle—the longer used, the 
tighter they become. No complaint has ever come to us from 
the many thousands annually sold. 


Write today for valuable catalogue (free) setting forth 
the full ADVANTAGES, explaining best arrangement of out- 
fit, how to secure limit of fuel economy, etc. Now is the 
best time to buy and have outfit put in by best mechanics, pga_ Boiler connecting 
before Fall rush. Sales Branches and Warehouses through- Nipple, which insures the 


: Boiler staying ever water 
out America and Evrope. and steam tight 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


DEPT. 15 CHICAGO 
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Turrill & Miller, Photographers, San Francisco 
CLAUS SPRECKELS (CALL) BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
Reid Bros. Clinton Fire-Proofing Company of California 
Architects Contractors for Fire-proofing 
Clinton Fire-proofing System Used Throughout 
The System with the Continuous Bond——— 
in the Reconstruction 
All the interior partitions and column coverings in this building were 
constructed of tile before the fire, during the course of which their 
inefficiency was demonstrated. 
Write for New Catalog of the Clinton Fire-proofing System 
. THR yr 7 . aN ~~ . — 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
CLINTON, MASS. 
Note the border surrounding this ad—a photographic reproduction of a 
section of Clinton Electrically Weided Fabric. 
Sweet's Index, pages 96 to103, describes the Clinton Fire-proofing System. 





FIRE-PROOFING DEPARTMENT | Seattle : t. a. Merrie, 908 4 Suiifing 
a St. Louis : south End 18th Street Bridges” Parti- 
Ceilings ALBERT OLIVER Baltimore =o . Wleh, Calvert Building tions 


A. Norris 


1 Madison Ave., New York | San Francisco : of Monadnock Building 
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WHITE SYSTEM 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


A NEW STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 





SIMPLE 





CORRECT IN 
PRINCIPLE 








ECONOMICAL 


The Only Fireproofing System with 





Furring Invariably Bolted 
Never Tied Up 











CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FRANK FREEMAN, ARCHITECT 


WHITE FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


No. 1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














General Sales Agents for Canada 


| EADIE, DOUGLAS COMPANY, 22 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Bronze Lamp for the Broadway Free Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chas. Morris, Architect 


EXECUTED BY 


WM. H. JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Union Square, 29 East 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Also 163 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ARTISANS IN ALL METALS 


Foundries and Shops, 229 to 239 W. 28th St., N. Y. 














L. CANZIANI 


Artistic Bronze Works 


Ecclesiastic Works 
Tablets Railings Doors 
Cinerary Urns ___ Electroliers 

Etc., Etc. 


154-56 W. 27th St., New York 


























We Make 


UNUSUAL 
DESIGNS 


in Iron, Brass & Bronze 
ORNAMENTAL WORK 





We solicit correspond- 
ence from architects 
who want the dest and 
want it right. We are 
ready to furnish es- 
timates on your plan 
and execute contracts 
Write to us about it. 


Also see our catalogue 
in “‘Sweet’s’’ Index. 





We have suggestions 
to make and helpful 
hints to give. 





Detail in Ornamental 


Lasar=Letzig ..sbeuier co. 
Mig.Company 802° st'Louis, Mo. 
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BRONZE ELEVATOR ENCLOSURE MENTOR BUILDING, CHICAGO 
HOWARD VAN DOREN Suaw, Architect 


THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
CHICAGO NEW YORK. 
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“NEW 80-PAGE 
Catalogue FREE” 








E have just issued a new book, finely illustrated 
and beautifully printed. It is a veritable mine 
of information in the vital and interesting subject 


of Ventilation, and is full of handsome illustrations and 


useful data concerning 


The Burt Ventilators 


A very large number of fine illustrations showing the Burt 
Ventilators installed on important buildings and the opinions 
of men who are today using them en mills, factories, 


shops, foundries and residences are also given a place in this 
book as being extremely valuable to the prospective buyer. 


Send a postal today for a copy. 


The Burt Mfg. Co.) 
525 MAIN ST., AKRON, OHIO 


Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters 
and Exhaust Heads in the World. 


Notice Sliding Sleeve Damper. Patented. 
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HECLA IRON WORKS 


North 11th and Berry Streets, Brooklyn, New York City 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON AND BRONZE 
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DUPLEX BRONZE-PLATED ELEVATOR SCREENS, 
B. ALTMAN & CO.’S NEW STORE BUILDING, 
Sth AVENUE, 34th TO 35th STREETS, NEW YORK. 


TROWBRIDGE & LIVINGSTON, Architects 
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Bayer-Gardner-Himes 
Company 


HARDWARE DEPARTMENT 


Fine Builders’ Hardware 
Special Hardware 











BRONZE DEPARTMENT 
Architectural and Decorative 
Work in Bronze, Brass, 
Wrought Iron 











OFFICE 
159 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK 

FRENCH HospiTau, 450 West 34th St., N. Y. City | WORKS 
Welch, Smith & Provot, Architects 157 to 161 West 29th St., New York 


Bethlehem Foundry € Machine Co. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


TELEPHONE, 3140 MADISON SQUARE 








NEW YORK OFFICE - - 149 BROADWAY 











Fine Interior 


Cabinet Work 


ITH an organization and an 
equipment for the production 








of the better grades of interior cabinet 
work and trim, we solicit correspond- 
ence from architects demanding un- 
usual excellence in the carrying out 
of their interior finish contracts. 





| Pon. 











@ We are able to refer to many nota- 


The C T NELSON co ble banks, Churches and private 


residences in all parts of the country. 
MANUFACTURERS 


VERANDA COLUMNS 
and VERANDA WORK The WOLLAEGER Mig. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburg, Pa. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE Manufacturers of bank fittings in bronze, 


"it O - U M B U S O H I O marble or wood. . Cabinet work for resi- 
: od x dences. Courthouse and library furniture. 
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BRONZE STATUE OF GOVERNOR ROGER WOLCOTT 
By DANIEL C. FRENCH 


Erected in Boston State House, Dec. 31st, 1906 


Cast by 


Jno. Williams, Inc. 


( SEE SWEET S INDEX) 


Ornamental Bronze and Iron Work 
SCULPTURAL WORK IN BRONZE 


OFFICE: 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


‘*‘American Art in Bronze and Iron’”’ 


A magazine illustrating present day craftsmanship in bronze and iron, the product of the shops of 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
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THE DUFFNER@ KIMBERLY COMPANY 


Makers of fine 


BRONZE ELECTRIC LAMPS 


and fixtures for lighting the home 


ll West 322 Street,New York. 
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UR own sawmill 
() cuts the famous 
Indiana Oak 
Forests for the use of 


our different factories. 
Our agents, laying our 





floors, are the first ex- 
perts in that line in the 
country. 

The result of this com- 
bination is that we can 








supply a perfect and ar- 


WALSH MANSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. ae , 
Seven-eighths oak floors in herringbone and squares. Laid by tistic floor to conform to 
our Washington agent, J. M. Adams, 1126 Conn. Ave. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING COMPANY “2 architect's scheme 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW ALBANY, IND. ©! decoration. ool 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ORNAMENTATION 


FOR EXTERIOR and INTERIOR’ USE 




















Charles Emmel 


No. 383 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1884 
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Rugs Made To Order 


A rug which exactly meets every requirement 








of size, design, color, shape and quality for an 


apartment is often hard to find. 


We make rugs to order which are suitable 
for each room in a residence; banking rooms, 


offices, hotels, yachts and club houses. 


Orders can be filled promptly, as we have 
looms in America as well as in Europe and the 


Orient. 











For full particulars of our superb floor 
coverings and a copy of our book, 


“Rugs Made To Order,” send 


Gentlemen: 
Please send 

the attached coupon today. ee 
‘ me, Free, a copy 


of your book, “Rugs 


Persian Rug Manufactory / Made 10 Order” 


Name Uuiskivee/Ovnd awake eee eenegee ye 


894-900 Broadway aa ce ins spvsarsasna 


New York 
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the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 
larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 829 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 


A DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
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First Among Pianos 


By universal consent the Steinway Piano is accorded first 
place among the pianos of the world. Great artists and com- 
posers acknowledge it to be the supreme medsum of instrumental 
interpretation; and among music-loving people, it obtains no 
less recognition as the fitting piano for the home. Piano- 
makers, regarding it as the one piano worthy of emulation, have 
taken it apart and examined it minutely in the hope of discover- 
ing its secret. But they have never reproduced 


The Steinway 


nor can they, unlessit be possible to reproduce the generations 
ct genius and devotion that have made it what it is—the first 
piano of the age. 

In pianos, it pays to buy only the best; therefore, if you 
intend purchasing a piano, you can afford a Steinway. Our 
latest models, the Vertegrand at $500, and the Miniature Grand 
at $750, are wonderful piano values. It must be remembered 
that the life of a Steinway is much longer than that of other 
pianos. Should you be compelled to dispose of yourinstrument, 
the Steinway will always bring a higher price than anyother 
make of piano. From any point of view, whether artistic or 
commercial, the Steinway is the great piano investment. 

These pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway dealer, 
with cost of freight and handling added 


Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent upon request. 






STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St. 
New York 





VERTEGRAND 
PRICE $500 





MINIATURE GRAND 
PRICE $750 
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‘(GERMAN MARBLE 


In Formosa, Unique, Ural, Bongart, and Black and White 


Perpetual Polish—Refined Blending of Colors. Absolutely 
Flawless. Over 4,000 cubic feet of Formosa Marble used 
with Beautiful Effect in THE NEW TIFFANY BUILDING. 
Blocks and Slabs in Large Sizes and in Unlimited Quantities. 


INSPECTION BY ARCHITECTS INVITED 


Importers and Sole Agents for America 








| P- M. & W. SCHLICHTER, 624-626 West 47th Street | 


The EMMEL (0. 33233853 
Papier-Mache, Compo, 


Staff, Plaster and Cement 











Ornaments, Wood-Carving 
Modeling of All Kinds for Cement and Metal Castings, etc. 
































See our catalogue in ‘‘ Sweet’s’’ Index. 
¥ g h k Specify and Insist Upon 
e Bowker Bigs Pring 


V e e 
Torrey Co American 


es ae Green Marble 








Quarried in Pennsylvania | 
MARBLE | 


# Special attention to ag 


Interior Finish 





~ 


NOTHING SUPERIOR FOR 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 














Produced by 


Henry A. Schweyer 
| 18 Portland, Cor. Chardon ns drei y 


| and Bowker Streets Montgomery County, Pa. 














BOSTON Quarries and Mill at EASTON, PA.¢ 
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SECURITY BANK BUILDING =: :: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
long&loni, Kites << 
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Marble Work 
Throughout 
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Executed by 


Grant Marble Company 
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Doors of Distinction 


The character of the door plays a most important part in carrying out the architectural 
motif of any building. It should, of itself, give that artistic appearance of complete harmony 
with the treatment of the general exterior or interior style of architecture. 


Morgan Doors 


meet every architectural requirement and lend a touch of genuine refinement and quiet good 
taste. They become a permanent part of the building, making it more desirable as a dwelling 
and materially adding to its value. Morgan Doors are identical with all that is correct in 
design, finish and construction and are sold under an agreement that is an unconditional 
guarantee of satisfactory service. 

Write for our handsome illustrated book, ‘‘The Door Beautiful,” show- 

ing more of the detail of the beauty and design of the Morgan Door. 


Morgan Company, Dept. R, OshKosh, Wis. 


Distributed By—Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, IIl.; Morgan 
Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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BRONZE TABLETSE 
The large number-of pub- 


lic and private comme m- 
orative lablets which have 

Near this: Spot t, ry B 
The Men and Women of Providence een execute in Dronze 
Showed their resistance by the Gorham Company 
Unjust Baxation furnish an accurate estim- 
by Burning 4 ate of its work: Facilities 
. Tes and experience of the 
PS ace highest order are offered 


of 
March 2H 1775. to intending purchasers 
Erected by” the pow rag Societies ‘ of’ Bronze Tablets PES 


ee a a Appropriate designs will 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


1804. ‘el submitted for approval 
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Daprato Statuary Company 





Ecclesiastical Carrara Marble Work 











in all its branches 


Marble Statuary, Altars, Reredos, Sanctuary 
Railings, Mosaics, etc. 
Sole representatives for the United States and Canada for the 


Royal Bavarian Art Institute, F. X. Zettler, Munich, Germany, 
for Pictorial Paintings on Glass 








suai 
173 - 175-177 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
31 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Enamel Paint 

















TICHENOR-GRAND HORSE MART HILL & STOUT, Architects, New York Y 


FOR ECONOMY AND EFFECT 


The importance of absolute cleanliness in a great sale stable where thousands of valu- 

able horses constantly come and go cannot be overestimated. All the enameled iron- 

work, woodwork and plaster in both the New York and Chicago stables of the Tichenor- 
Grand Co. have been done with Ripolin. 


Ripolin is Germ Proof, Easy to Clean and It Don’t Crack. 


J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. A. 
31 Union Sq. W., New York 
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Arcl "5 international — Pre Clipping Rizeon, Oscar Gi....06 6000200 70 
A Bureau . 103. *Roebling Construction Co.... 46 
( ‘ 67 *Rookwood Pottery Co......... 35 
. Atch iacenh & Co. Maein A. oo... ”) Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co..... 49 
eAtla piicoooeessreetcscesss SP SR Ey Wy Sir crsveerar 
Atla rtland eme es ° ‘ Jenkins re a 102 
' —— wisicisltbathiaiee aaa , *Samson Cordage Works...... 79 
| ®Badcer E. B. & Sor G5... & ; $ Ss ndusky Portland Cement Co. 62 
*Barber Asphalt Paving Co 61 *Kellogg-Mac kay-Cameron Co.. 97 "Sayre & Visher Co. .....cc0es 59 
* Barrett Mfg Co oe? ae *Kelsey Heating Co........... 99 Schlichter, P. M. & W....... 14 
Baver-Gardner-Himes Co... __ “sg “*Ketcham, O. W...........6. 30 Schweyer, Henry A.......... 14 
Beck & Co.. Fr............... on *Kewanee Boiler 2 eee 92 *Schott Specialty Co.......... 51 
Bedford Quarri¢ Co ae 45 *Kewanee Water Supply Co... 43 Scully Ventilator & Mfg. Co. 
ee nt a , 7 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Kinnear Mfg. Co............. 1) me, Set tee 97 
embed, ry Kleeman & Co., Wm......... ve *Sharpless & Watts............ 90 
‘Srdac.. TAs... " 48 *Knisely a iS. Saas (2 *ShelBy Spring Hinge Co..... 74 
Bobbink & Atkins.. 10) MOMIG TOG ..occccdesvcecee. &9 Shipway, John H. & Bro..... 41 
*Bommer Bros................ 88 Koven & Bros., L. O....... 102 ioe” 6 UL eer 14) 
Bowker, Tormey 000.020.2000 4 Smith & Egge Mfg. Go..!0.2 74 
Bridgeport Chain Co ‘ 74 . Sprague Electric Co......... 89 
Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 38 BONS SIG... CORE. cistissicsasqsiens 42 tandard Sanitary Mfg. Co...105 
Bruss¢ Dennis G 1 *Lasar-Letzig Co............. 4 eee, ents, MED re Pe 69 
*Burt Mfe. C Re a ee Lawrence Scientific School... .100 Stearns Lumber Co., A. T.... 79 
. sh *Leatherole Co....... one a [Steinway & BORG... sccsccere 13 
eCat os i ‘ Lehigh Portland Ce ment Co... 20) Stieren, Wm E ee 31 
Cal h os W I ** 1s on ao ae Filter Co.... 79 
4 an ron ork ore , suri Co x» ’ 
Caldwell Mfg. Co... 8 teh tb O......... eee Mb S......-.. mH) 
t Canziani ee ; Hse j Technical Literature ........ 75 
Chappell Furnace Ci gies ae Temepee PUMP CO. .ccccoccces 12 
*Chicago Spring Butt Co...... 74 Magneta Co..........2.-..--. 8 “Thatcher Furnace Co........ 92 
Chickering & Sons cae 12 Matheson & Co., Ltd., W. J.. 39 *Thermograde Valve Co....... 92 
Church Gla ind Decorating *McCray Refrigerator Co...... *Thomas & Smith............. 91 
Cr ..4 pages following p. 30 *Merritt & Co.. 7s *Thompson-Starrett Co...4th cover 
Clark Co., C. Everett : SS Jy ¢ & eee 32 *Thomson Wood Finishing Co.100 
Ce i oo. a *Meurer Bros. C as S1 *Thorp Fireproof Door Co..... 71 
*Clinton Wire Cloth Co a "Miler & Bro., Jas. A.cissccce *Tiffany Enameled Brick Co... 66 
+ imbian Hardware Co..... 77 *Mitchell, J. L. Paint Co..... 24 Trageser Steam Copper Works, 
*Columbian Reinforced Concrete Mittineague Paper Co........ 31 Pa ee eee 99 
Co ae _ sea ass . *Monash-Younker Co.......... 99 *Trenton Potteries Co......... 99 
*Corrugated Concrete Pile Co 5 "Morgan Co...0.<. caida ee teete, Se *Trussed Concrete Steel Co.... 85 
"Cutier Mig. Co......%- racee ae "Hwee: Ca, W. BHeccccccssce *Tucker & Vinton..........54, 36 
oe a pre rae 68 
Daprato Statuary Co......... 17. “Muralo Co.................-. 388 *Union Brass Works Co...... 102 
*Day 3 ae ee rin) i A  S 
Mn — ’ Ba ge Co settee 26 *National Fireproofing Co...... 58 7 es m 5 ae poe a s po 
Detroit Show Ce Ifg. Co..... 40 National Lead Co............ 39 niversal Portland Cement Co. Sb 
| sr eeeeort a ase Co........2. 69 National Meter Co........... 91 ; 
et NOEs ws wean x 8eie's 30 *National Roofing Tile Co..... 82 Varney & Co., George A...... 63 
ulfner and Kimberly........ 10 *National Waterproofing and *Voigtmann & Co...... pesevece 70 
oa Se ee 60 PUNE et Oi nn 06 cee scees 88 
Emmel, Cha ro oe eg i ek ee 8 
: nme CO... seseeceseceeees 4 Nelson, W. P..... seeeeeee 36, 37 Wahr, George ......... | 
\ uureka Fire Hose Co........ 80 Never-Split Seat Co.......... SO *Warren, Webster & Co...... 96 
Expanded Metal & Corrugated : 9 new York Telephone Co..... 34 Western Wire Sales Co...... 103 
i oR ee are 83 Mega be Ra sce poms =. = West Side Structural Co...... 30 
Northwestern erra otta me *White ‘ireproo ; 
: *Norwall Mfg. Co..........94, 95 ™ — eo spapincgnneeee ¢ 
a vad Tile Co........... + 22 *Whitehall Portland Cement Co. 86 
au: ta oy woo ss cvs 60 ey Oe *Otis Elevator Co........ 2d cover Williams, Inc., JNO... .cccccce 9 
oFrink - M. Ewing..... - 100 *Wilson Co., e. & - ey ee one 
*Parker, Preston & Co........ oe woe bee eS 
Gases een 0 Oe C 0s Rae gg — So... 5 OMe Ce, B. S.... 00.05 60 
“Gemanes Weems a ig” “ei S  eartactinn Parana Ping Go MUGHE Mile. Go., Le..... 0-004: 106 
*Genuine Ant ange ve 5 Gn rea = eee ee Poa = wor Wollaeger a 8 
Glauber Brass Mf . c Pete pe Perry-Tyrie-/ rer Co yee 64 <Wood Mfe. Co., John commen 96 
Gorham fa on +P, rsian he + lit Adel bare 11 “Wood Mosaic Flooring Co.... 10 
Grant Marble Co............. 15 Phillips & "HEM oo. eee eens 30 
*Grant Pulley & Hardware Co. 75 Pierce, 1 - & Pierce Mfg. ol eS 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co...... 97 ROU, e-cle . . . osebiabvasieetnalioueratees 51 York Safe & Lock Co......... 73 
. . “<é , 
Catalogues of concerns marked * will be found in “‘ Sweet’s Indexed Catalogue ef 
Building Construction.”’ 
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The Yeomans Duplex Electric 
Sewage Ejector, combined with Pit 


\s compared with all other ejectors 
ONE QUARTER SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
ONE HALF OPERATING EXPENSE 
COST OF CONCRETE PIT SAVED 





In use from San Francisco to New York 


Remarkable Record During the Pittsburg Flood 


Catalogue and details on request; 


or, refer to Sweet's Index 


1907, pages 926, 027 

















2 YEOMANS BROTHERS, 11st Monadnock Ruilding 















mfort. Pleasure 


Allthe advantages of an open fire 
are combined--all the disadvantages 
are eliminated —in the 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


It fills your rooms with warm, pure air 
from outdoors, and takes out the impure air, 
making a complete change every fifteen min 
utes It burns coal, wood or gas: is made in 
many beautiful styles; will fit any fireplace 
and requires one-fourth less fuel than 
other grate made 

Send for Catalogue No 1, which ex 
plains all about it. Also for catalogue 
of Mantels, Andirons. Franklins, ete 

EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO. 
49 Beekman Street New York 


t 


any 








ROCOCO STEAM or WATER BOILERS 
POSSESS MERIT 


They are made in capacities from the small 
tank heater and cottage 

bo for apartment and business build 
ir They produce excellent results with 
the Various kinds of fue!, and a 

cozy and pleasant where the heat is gen 
erated with a ROCOCO BOILER 


American Heater Manufacturing Company 
West Chicago, Illinois 





boiler to the large 














a 
“LEHIGH” 
Manufactured by 


WESTERN OFFICE : 
c Commnercial Gaak Baliding, Cleveland, Chic 
Neat 





Is the Best for High Class Engineering Work 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


-“ 
PORTLAND‘ 
CEMENT 





Allentown, Penna. ) 


= * 
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Al Directory for 


Architectural 


Specifications 





For Alphabetical List of Advertisers, see page 19. 


Adjusters, Electric Cord. 
Vote-Berger Co La Crosse W 
Air Washers. 
McCreery Engineering Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Thomas & Smith, Chicago and New York. 
American Green Marble. 
H. A. Schweyer, King of Prussia, Mont. Co., Pa. 
Architectural Faience. 
Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, O. 
Architectural Sheet and Metal Work. 
W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio. 
Architectural Stucco Relief. 
Decorators Supply Co., 156 5th Ave., 
Chas. Emmel, 383 Albany St., Boston, 
Architectural Supplies. 
Wm. E. Stieren Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Architectural Wood Work. 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. 
N. Y. Office, 1123 B’way. 
Asphalt Paving and Roofing. 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Philadelphia. 


N..°¥. & 
Mass. 


Vernon, N. Y.; 


Autcmobile Electric Charging Appa- 
ratus. 
Northern Electrical Manufacturing Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Boilers. 
American Heater Mfg. Co, West Chicago, Ill. 
American Radiator Co., Chicago. 
Kelsey om al Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 156 5th 
Ave., N. Y. 


Kewanee ee Co., Kewanee, III. 


L. O. Koven & Bro., 50 Cliff St., N. Y. C. 

Thatcher Furnace Co.. 110 Beekman .. N.S. 
Brass and Bronze Workers. 

L. Canziani, 154 W. 27th St., N. Y. C. 

Gorham Company, New York 

Hecla Iron Works, N. llth and Berry Sts., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 
Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co., St. 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 


49 Beekman S8t., 
ven ., Ee 
Louis, Mo. 

a a. & =e. © 


N.Y.C 
Cc. 


Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 160 
Sth Ave. 
Brick. 
American En gmat Brick & Tile Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., » may 
Go W. Roh Ty ‘24 South 7th St., Philadelphia. 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 207 B’way, N. Y. C 


Tiffany Enameled Brick Co., Momence, III. 
Brick Stains. 


Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Builders. 
C. Everett Clark Co., 100 Washington St., Chi- 
cago. 
Geo. Mertz’s Sons, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Thompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall i. x = & 
Tucker & Vinton, 156 5th Ave., N. 'Y. 
Geo. A. Varney & Co., 156 Fifth av. K.. Y.. GB 
A. & S. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Builders’ Hardware. 
Columbian Hardware Co.; M: 1in One, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 168 Church St., N. ».; 26 E. Lake 
St., Chicago. 
Hercules Steel & Iron Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cabinet Work. 
Wm. Kleeman & Co., 625 West 54th St., N.Y.C. 


Geo. Mertz’s Sons, 
Wollaeger Mfg. Co., 
burg, Pa. 
Caissons. 


The Foundation Co., 35 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


Caps for Columns and Pilasters. 
Decorators Supply Co., 156 5th Ave., 
245 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. 

Y. Office, 1123 B'way. 


Port Chester, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Pitts- 


we. Gis 
Vernon, N. Y.; 


Casement Window Adjusters. 
Oscar Rixson Co., Monadnock Bldg., 
Cement. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., 30 Broad St., 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 


Chicago. 


N.Y.C. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Non-Staining Cement Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
Universal Portland Cement Ce. 
Whitehall Portland Cement Co., Philadelph!s. 


Cement Stone Machines. 
Cement Stone Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Cement Waterproof Compound. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Sandusky, O. 
Chutes (Coal, Wood and Vegetable). 
Chappell Furnace Co., Morenci, Mich. 
Clocks. 
Magneta Co., 120-122 W 
Clothes Dryer. 
Hill Dryer Co., 
way, N. Y. C. 
Columns (Lock Joint). 
Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co., Mt. 
N. Y. Office, 1123 Bway. 
C. T. Nelson Co., Columbus, O. 
Compo. 
Chas. Emmel, 383 Albany St., 
Emmel Co., 81 Bristol St., 
Composition Carvings. 
Architectural Decorating Co., 
St., Chicago. 
Concrete Construction, Reinforced. 
Columbian Reinforced Concrete Co., 26 W. 26tb 
St., N. Y. C.; Times Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Concrete Steel & Tile Construction Co., 17 Con- 


gress St., Detro?t, Mich. 
Corrugated Concrete Pile Co., 1170 B’way, N. Y. 


Sist St., N. Y. C. 


Worcester, Mass.; 1133 Broad- 


Vernon, N. Y.; 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


643 S. Jeffersen 


Expanded Metal and Corrugated Bar Co., Friseo 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 


Tucker & Vinton, 


Concrete Piles. 
Corrugated Concrete Pile Co. of America, 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. 


156 5th Ave... WH. F. 


amg Concrete Pile Co., 135 Adams St., Chi- 
cago. 
Concrete Stairs. 
Columbian Reinforced Concrete Co., 26 W. 26tb 


St., N. Y. C.; Times Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
White Fireproof Construction Co., 1 Madison 
ave., %._%. CG 
Consulting Electrical Engineers. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Contracting Electrical Engineers. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Copper Work. 
John Trageser Steam Copper Werte, 
26th St., N. Y. C. 
Corner Bead. 
Hunt Metal 
Dampers. 
Sharpless & Watts Company, 1522 
Philadelphia. 
Decorators. 
Architectural Decorating Co., 
St., Chicago. 


447 W. 


Corner Co., Westboro, Mass. 


Sansom St., 


643 S. Jefferson 


Daprato Statuary Co., 173 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago; 31 Barclay St., a ee. 
W. P. Nelson Co., New York, Chicago, Balti- 


more. 

Phillips & Jullien, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Doors. 

E. J. Davis Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Doors, Automatic Fire. 

Allith Manufacturing Co., 
Doors, Revolving. 

Van Kannel Revolving Door Co., 524 East 134th 

is am es 


Chicago. 
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be used 
can refer to a 
solved th 


In All Fine Houses :: 


lighted indirectly from lamps behind the cornice 
ing for special lig 


Write for references and full information concerning 


Lighting from Concealed Lamps 


hting. Noone has been more successful, no one 
greater number of special lighting 
an we can. 


There are usually one 


rooms) which 
an “a most effectively 
: ora decorative frieze may 


problems satisfactorily 








I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, 


NEW YORK 
——— 




















\ JE instal our tile, according to architects’ specifications, in any design or 
location. We fulfil our contracts. 


includes : 


ESTIMATES, 


GLASS WALL and CEILING TILE 
CERAMIC TILE 
MARBLE-MOSAIC and TERRAZO 

PLANS OR DESIGNS SUBMITTED ON REQUEST. 
TILE CONTRACTORS 


The Federal Tile Co., 


131 West 24th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We guarantee our work. Our tile 





































| f 











TKS 


h, Dados, Friezes 
f, Ornaments & Panels 
In Any Color 
For Dining-Rooms 

Halls, Hotels 





Offices 
4 Club-Houses 
Yachts, Churches 
re Used by all 


7, Principal Dealers 
throughout the 
United States 


| )Btt FE 


&\C0) 


i WAV VE} Py Dea Gus 


WE YN za 



















CABINET 
WORK 
“You furnish the 
four walls—we do 
the rest.” 
Specialists in 
STORE FIXTURES and 
BUSINESS INTERIORS 


Wm. Kleeman & Co. 


54th-55th Sts., 11th-12th Aves. 
New York 
Phones, 422-423 Columbas 
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Door Hangers. 
T. C. Prouty Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich. 
Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Co., 1 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y. C 
Richards Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
Door Holder. 
Caldwell Mfg. Co., 10 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Drawing Inks. 
Charles M. Higgins Co., Main Office, 271 9th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Drawing Paper. 


Mittineague Paper ( , Miiiineague, M 
Dumb-Waiters. 

James Murtaugh Co., 202-204 E. 42d St., N.Y.C. 

Sedgwick Machine W orks, 128 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 


Storm Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. ! 


Dynamos. 
Nerthern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 


Electrical Engineers. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Electrical Equipment. 
Dennis G. Brussel, 15 West 29th St., N. Y. €. 
W. Green Electric Co., 81 Nassau St., N. Y. €. 
Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bidg., Chicago. 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Thompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall St., N. Y. C 
Western Wire Sales Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chi- 

cago, Ill 

Electric Clocks. 

Magneta Co., 120-122 W. 31st St., N. Y. C. 


Electric Lighting Equipment. 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Electric Wires and Cables. 


Western Wire Sales Co., 324 Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Elevators. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., So Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Otis Elevator Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 


Elevators, Hand Power. 
Storm Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 


Enamel Paint. 
J. L. Mitchell Paint Co., 1 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Rinald Bros., 1142 North Hancock S8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 


Enameled Brick. 
Sayre & Fisher Co., 207 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Tiffany Enameled Brick Co., Momence, III. 


Engineers and Contractors. 

American Bridge Co., 100 B’way, N. Y. C.; Frick 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago. 

Geo. Mertz's Sons, Port Chester, N. Y 

The Foundation Co., 35 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 

Tucker & Vinton, 156 5th Ave., N. 'Y. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall a oe ae DS 

A. & S. Wilson Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Expanded wSetal. 
Associated Ex 
Ave . N 
Garry Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 
Exterior Wall Cleaning. 
National Waterproofing & Cleaning Co., 42 East 
23d St., N. Y. C. 
Exterior Wall Damp Proofing. 
National ets, Ara & Cleaning Co., 42 East 
23d St., N. Y. C. 
Faience. 
Hartford Faience Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Filters. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
E. B. Badger & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 


led Metal Companies, 227 5th 





Fireplace Fixtures. 
Edwin A. eee & Bro., 49 Beekman &., 
a. ¥ 
W. Ho. J p Da Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. 


Fireproof Doors and Shutters. 
Thorp Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
John W. Rapp, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Fireproof Furniture. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 


Fireproof Paint. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
New York and Chicago. 


Fireproof Safes. 
York Safe & Lock Co., 70 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C, 


Fireproof Windows. 

American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicage; N. Y. 
Office, 160 5th Ave.; Boston, Mass. 

E. B. Badger & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

James A. Miller & ‘Bro. 131 So. Clintom &t., 
Chicags. 

W. H. Mullins Co., Salem, Ohio. 

John W. Rapp, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Voigtmann & Co., Chicago and New York. 


Fireproofing. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Chicago; San Fras- 
cisco, Cal.; Clinton, Mass.; N. Y. Offices, 38 
Park Pl. and 150 Nassau 8t. 

Columbian Reinforced Concrete Co., 26 W. 26th 
St., N. Y¥. C.; Times Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thorp. Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

Hecla Iron Works, N. llth and Berry Sts, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

O. W. Ketcham, 24 South 7th St., Philadelphia. 

National Fireproofing Co., Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Roebling Construction Co., Fuller Bldg., N.Y.0. 

White Fireproof Construction Co., 1 Madisea 
ive, BR. T & 


Floor and Wood-Work Polish. 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Bostes 
Mass. 


Foundations. 
The Foundation Co., 35 Nassau St., N. Y. CG. 


Furnaces and Ranges. 
Chappell Furnace Co., Morenci, Mich. 
Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 156 5th 
LivG:, Tis. Be Be 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.O. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
Holophane Co., 227 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


Gas and Gasoline pagrace. 
National Meter Co., 84-86 Chambers S8t., N.Y.C.; 
Chicago and Boston. 
Temple Pump Co., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chi- 
cago. 
Glass. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh; 1135 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Glass Doors and Partitions. 
Pressed Prism Plate Glass Co., Morgantown, 
.. as 
Glass Tile. 
Federal Tile Co., 131 W. 24th St., N. Y. C. 


Globes fer Gas and Electric i 
Holophane Co., 227 Fulton St., N. Cc. 


Granite. 
Perry-Tyrie-Alger Co., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Graphite Paint. 
Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Buffale, St. Louis, Detroit. 


Greenhouses. 
Lord & Burnham Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Pierson U-Bar Co., 4th Ave. and 23d St., N.Y.C. 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, 
Mass. 


Cutters (Wood). 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, 
Mass. 
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NONALYKE 


Enamel ‘Paint 














———————————— 





PAINTERS ARCHITECT: 


BONNER & SOMMER, NEW YORK R. NAPIER ANDERSON, NEW YORK 


All plaster walls and all woodwork throughout this building were beautified and 
made hygienic by the use of “ NONALYKE.” 


@ NONALYKE is an absolutely Non-Poisonous, Non-Porous, and Elastic Enamel Paint 
for all Plasters, Wood and Metal Surfaces. 

@ NONALYKE is made in “Egg-Shell” and in High Gloss, and is the easiest applied 
enamel paint in the world. 

@ NONALYKE flows even, does not show brush marks and will not “crack, “‘peel’’ or 
“blister.” 

@ NONALYKE can be washed with soap and water without injury to its surface in the 


slightest degree. 
For a High Lustrous Polish use NONALYKE 


For a Beautiful Rubbed Enamel Effect, without the labor of rubbing, use 
“Egg-Shell” NONALYKE 


THE J. L. MITCHELL PAINT CO. 
312 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Hardware. 

Bayer-Gardner-Himes Co., 
mM. 3. © 

Bommer Bros., 

Chicago Spring Butt Co., 7. &. 

Clift Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Columbian Hardware Co.; Main Office, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 168 Church St., N. Y. C.; 26 E. Lake 
St., Chicago. 

Grant Pulley & Hardware Co., 
N. ¥. G 


Richards Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn.; 
N. Y. Office, 26 W. 26th St.; Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, Ohio. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; N. Y. Of- 
fice, 79 Chambers St. 
Hardwood Floors. 
Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., 
Heat Regulation. 
Honeywell Heating Specialty Co., 
Powers Regulator Co., 40 


159 West 29th S8t., 


Brooklyn, N. 
Chicago and N. 


35 Warren St., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Wabash, Ind 
Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago; 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Thermograde Valve Co., 294 Washington St, 
Boston. 


Heating Apparatus. 


American Radiator Co., Chicago. 


Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston, Mas 

Honeywell Heating Specialty Co., Ww abash, Ind. 

Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, 156 Sth 
Ave., N. Y¥. C. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 


New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Perfection Furnace Pipe Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Schott Specialty Go., Chicago, Ill. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C. 


Thermograde Valve Co., Old South Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Hinges and Butts. 

Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago and N. Y. C, 
Hooks-Folding, for Garments. 

Clift Co., 212 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hose (Fire). 

Eureka Fire Hose Co., 13 Barclay St., N. Y. C. 


Hydrolithic Coatings and Constructions. 
E. J. Winslow Co., 138 Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. 
Insulators (Heat and Cold). 
Union Fibre Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Interior Marble. 
H. A. Schweyer, King of Prussia, Mont. Co., Pa. 
Interior Woodwork. 
Wm. Kleeman & Co., 625 West 54th St., N 
Geo. Mertz’s Sons, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
Mass. 
Invalid Lifts. 


Storm Manufacturing Co., 


-Y.C. 


Neponset, Boston, 


Newark, N. J. 


Iron and Metal Workers. 
L. Canziani, 154 W. 27th St., N. Y. C. 
Thomas Dimond, 128 West 33d St., N. Y. C. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 
yorham Company, New York 
Hecla Iron Works, N. 11th and Berry S8Sts., 


Brooklyn, N. 
W. H. Mullins Co., " Salem, Ohio. 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 556 W. 27th St., N. Y. C. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. ‘Office, 160 
5th Ave. 
Joist Hangers. 
Hercules Steel & Iron Co., Cleveland 
Iron Sheets and Tin Plate. 
Meurer Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kalsomine. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th st. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 
Muralo Co., New Brighton, N. Y. 
Lath—(Metal). 
Garry Iron and Steel Co 
Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., 


O.; N. Y. Office, 42 Cortlandt St. 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, 


Ohio 


, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, 
Wis. 


Lighting Fixtures. 
Duffner and Kimberly Co., 11 West 32d St., 


I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St.. N. Y. C. 

Holophane Co., 227 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 
Lighting and Power Plants. 

Dennis G. Brussel, 15 W. 29th St., N. Y. C. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 

Richardson Engineering Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Limestone. 


Bedford Quarries Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lockers (Metal). 
Merritt & Co., 1007 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia. 


Mahogany (East India). 
ty . Williams & Sons, 11th Ave. and 25th 8t., 
a 
Mail Chutes. 


Cutler Mfg. Co., Cutler Bldgs., Rochester, N. Y. 


Mantels. 
Edwin A. jee & Bro., 49 Beekman St, 
N.Y 
Hartford a Co., Hartford, Conn. 
W. H. Jackson Co., 29 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.3 
Foundry and Shops, 299-239 W. 28th St. 
Wollaeger Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Marble. 
Bowker, Torrey Co., 
and Bowker Sts., 


118 Portland, cor. Chardon 
Boston, Mass. 


Daprato Statuary Co., 173 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago; 31 Barclay ’St., nt ae 
Grant Marble Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
P. = & W. Schlichter, 624- 626 Ww. 47th S8st., 
7. & 


sean A. Schweyer, King of Prussia, Mont- 
Pa 


gomery Co., 
John H. Shipway & Bro., 
River, N. Y. 
Marble ry 
Mycenian Marble Co., 524 and 526 W. 
ma oe & 


Medicine Closets. 
Sharpless & Watts Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Metal Corner. 
Hunt Metal Corner Co., 


136th St. and East 
34th 8t., 
1522 Sansom St., 


Westboro, Mass. 


Metal-Covered Doors and Trim. 
Thorp Fireproof Door Co., Minneapolis, 
John W. Rapp, 1 Madison Ave., N. 


Metal Furniture. 


General Fireproofing Co., 


Metal Lath. 
Associated Expanded Metal 
Ave - N Ze 


Minn. 
7. G 
Youngstown, O. 


Companies, 227 5th 


Columbian Reinforced Concrete Co., 26 W. 26th 
St., N. ¥. C.; Times Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Garry Iron and Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

White Fireproof Construction Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


Metal Roofing. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., _— Pa. 
Meurer Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N.. . 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, ea 
Nat. Assn. Master Sheet Metal Workers. 


Metal Store Front Construction. 
Detroit Show Case Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Mortar Colors. 
Garry Iron & Steel Co., 
Mosaic Wood Floors. 
Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., 


Mosaic Workers. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Daprato Statuary Co., 173 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago; 31 egg 4 —S - 2 & 
Federal Tile Co., 131 W. 24th . x. ¥. & 
136th St. and East 


John H. Shipway & Bro., 
River, N. Y. C. 


Motors (Electric). 
Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
Northern Electrical Mfg Co., Madison, Wis. 


Nursery Stock. 
Andorra Nurseries, 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
Bobbink & Atkins, ‘ 


Rutherford, N. J 
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Three Washable, Durabie, Sanitary 
and Highly Decorative Wall Coverings 


Leatherole - - Sanatile - - Sanitas 


Each has a distinctive field of its own and is 
made to meet special conditions and requirements 


| th | Beautifully embossed, in high and low relief. Suitable for the very finest 
ea erole interiors. Made in great variety of patterns, and hand decorated to 


exactly harmonize with color schemes or period decorations. 





The modern tiling. Has the same appearance as glazed tiling and costs but 


* 
Sanatile one fifth as much. Made in many fine embossed designs. 


S _ The ideal wall covering; far superior to wall paper. Fully as decorative and far 
anitas more durable. Dullor glazed surface. Costs no more than good cartridge paper. 

All three materials are waterproof and unaffected by dirt, dust or smoke. Made on found- 
ations of strong fabric coated with oil colors. They cannot tear, crack, peel, fade or stain 


Samples furnished upon request 


The Leatherole “ompany 


24 East 22d St.(Near Broadway), NEW YORK CITY 


















MANUFACTURERS 


Ornaments 


of every description 

made in composition 
for 

interior or exterior 





Architectural Decorating Co. We Issue 
PLASTIC RELIEF DECORATIONS 4 LARGE CATALOGUES 


: + For Exterior and Interior Use : : One each of 

Plaster Ornaments 
Composition Ornaments 
Capitals Grilles 





Porch Capitals, Cornices, Coves, 
Brackets, Gable Ornaments 








In Composition, Stucco and Cement 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue Decorators Supply Co. 
643-645 So. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. Archer Ave. and Leo St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ornamental Ironwork. 


Thomas Dimond, 128 West 33d St., N. Y. C. 


Lasar-Letzig Mfg. Co., St. Leuis, Mo. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago; N. Y. Office, 160 
5th Ave 
Paints. 
J. A. & W. Bird & Co., 31 Union Sq. West, 
mn ¥. 6. 


55 Fulton St., 


Bridgeport Wood-Finishing Co., 
N. Philadelphia; 


Y. C.; New Milford, Conn.; 
Chicago. 
Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich.; New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland. 
M. Ewing Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 53-55 E. Lake St., Chicago. 
W. J. Matheson & Ce. rad., B. F.C. 
J. L. Mitchell Paint C 1 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
Muralo Co., New Brighton, mm ¥. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., N. Y. C. 
Rinald Bros., 1142 N. Hancock St., Philadelphia. 


Papier Mache. 
Emme! Co., 81 Bristol St., 


Parlor Door Hangers. 
T. C. Prouty Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich. 


Parquet Flooring. 
Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co., Rochester, 


Pianos (Special Cases to Order). 
Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
Steinway & Sons, 107 East 14th St., N. Y. C. 


Piling. Concrete. 
Corrugated Concrete Pile Co., 1170 B’way, N.Y.C 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 135 Adams St., 
Chicago. 
Plaster Board. 
Sackett Plaster Board Co., 
Plumbing Fixtures. 
Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


Mm &. 


New York City. 


John Trageser Sieam Copper Works, 447 W. 
26th St.. N. Y. C. 

Union Brass Works Co., 7 Sherman St., Boston, 
Mass. 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Pneumatic Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, III. 


Polish (Floor). 


Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 
Porcelain Enameled Baths. 


Cahill Iron 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Porcelain Enamel Paint. 


Works, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Rinald Bros., 1142-1146 N. Hancock St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Porcelite Enamel Paint. 
Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Post Caps. 
Hercules Steel & Iron Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Prism Lighting. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., 
Chicago. 
American 3-Way Prism Co., 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Pressed Prism Plate Glass Co., 
ww, Vai 
Radiators. 
American Radiator Co., Chicago. 
Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Lake and Frank- 
lin Sts., Chicago. 
Pressed Radiator Co., 41 E. 
United States Radiator Co., 


Radiator Valves. 


Heyworth Bldg., 
1718 Land Title 


Morgantown, 


tet .. BN. ¥. G 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Monash-Younker Co., 203 S. Canal St., Chicago; 
SS Centre St., N. Y. C. 
Red Lead. 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., N. Y. C. 


Reflectors. 
I. P. Frink, 551) Pearl mm, mM FV. ©. 
Holophane Co., 227 Fulton a at. ae 

Refrigerators. 

McCray Pefrigerator Co., 
Regulation, Heat. 
: Powers Regulator Co., 


Kendallville, Ind. 


48 Dearborn St., Chi- 
¥. 6. 


cago; 111 Fifth Ave., N. 
Thermograde Valve Co., 204 Washington S8t., 
Boston. 





Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., 17 Battery Pl., N. 


Roofing Slate. 
Genuine Bangor 


Restes Tiles. 
. W. Ketcham, Bldrs. Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Nations Roofing Tile Co., Lima, O. 


Roofing Tin. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Chestnut and 84 Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. 
Nat. Assn. Master Sheet Metal Workers. 


Rugs. 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 894 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Safes. 
York Safe & Lock Co., 


Safety Furnace Pipe. 
Perfection Furnace Pipe Co., 


Sand Blasting. 
National Waterproofing & Cleaning Co., 
Ba St., N. ¥. G. 


Guabiens Plumbing Appliances. 

Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Never-Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, New 

York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
John Trageser Steam Copper Works, 447 W 
C. 


26th St., N. Y. 
Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 


¥.. CG. 


Slate Co., Easton, Pa. 


55 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


42 Bast 


Union Brass Works Co., 7 Sherman 8t., Bostoa, 
Mass. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sanitary Pottery. 

Trenton Potteries Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Sash. 

Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Sash Chain. 

Bridgeport Chain Co., Bridgeport, Cenn. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sash Cord. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 

Silver Lake Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sash Pulleys. 
Grant Pulley & Hardware Co., 
i. =. 


aN. 


35 Warrea &t., 


Sewage Disposal. 
House Sewage Disposal Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Yeomans Bros., Chicago, Il. 
Sewer Trap. 
W. J. Scully Ventilator & Mfg. Co., 
Mich. 


Sheet Metal Frames and Sash. 
Harry C. Knisely Co., 273 S. Canal St., Chicage. 


Detreit, 


Jas. A. Miller & Bro., 131 So. Clintom &., 
Chicago. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohie. 


Nat. Assn. Master Sheet Metal Workers. 
Shelving, Metal. 

Merritt & Co., 1007 Ridge Ave., 
Shingle Stains. 

Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Parker, Preston & Co., Norwich, Conan. 
Skylight Glass. 

a. ' eae Plate Glass Co., Morgaatewa, 

Ww. 


Philadelphia. 


ten 
Burt Mfg. Co., 


Slate Roofs. 
Genuine Bangor Slate Co., 


Akron, Ohio. 


Baston, Pa. 


Suow Guards. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sound Deadeners. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Union Fibre Co., Minneapolis, Mina. 


Spark Arresters. 
Sharpless & Watts Company, 1522 Sansom &t., 


Philadelphia. 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, Ohio. 
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For Roofing and Waterproofing 








For roofing and waterproofing materials in the form of what is 
purposes we recommend our commonly known as “‘ Slag and 
SPECIFICATION BRANDS of Pitch Gravel Roofs.’’ All of these have 
and Felt be- yiven the ut- 


most satisfac- 
tion, many for 
upwards of 30 
years, at a cost 
of not exceed- 


cause we believe 
they represent 
the highest 
quality manu- 
factured. 

The Felt 


weighs from 14 


ing 44 of a cent 
per foot per year 
to 15 pounds per of service. 
one hundred 
square feet, sin- 
gle thickness. 
The pitch is the 


A very large 
proportion of 
the waterproof- 
ing work of the 
country has also 





very best grade 


of straight-run been done with 
American coal tar pitch. Coal Tar Materials, and no 

The record of Coal Tar Mate- other form of waterproofing has 
rials for roofing and waterproof- proven as economical and satis- 
ing purposes factory. 


We should be 
glad to send any 
architect, engi- 
neer, or any 
one interested, 
a sample of 
BARRETT 
SPECIFICA- 


covers a period 
of over 50 years, 
and their use is 
steadily increas- 





ing. 

We can point 
to buildings of 
all kindsall over 


TARRED FELT 


the country, in- TION Felt and 
cluding the largest manufacturing full information covering the use 
plants and skyscrapers, which of these materials for either of 
have been roofed with coal tar the purposes mentioned. 








BARRETT MANUFACTURING <o: > 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Boston Minneapolis: 
Kansas City St. Louis New Orleans Allegheny London, Eng. 


OR 

















AE I 





oa 
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Spring Hinges. 


Columbian Hardware Co.; Main Office, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 168 Church St., N. Y. C.; 26 E. Lake 
St., Chicago. 

Emmel Co., 81 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


Staff. 


Chas. Emmel, 383 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 


Stained and Leaded Glass. 


Church Glass & Decorating Co., 28 West 30th 
ms =m Fe & 
Steam and Hot-Water Heating. 
American Heater Mfg. Co., West Chicago, IIl. 
Gurney Heater Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Lake and Frank- 
lin Sts., Chicago. 
Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N Y.; 156 Sth 
Ave., N x. 
Monash-Younker Co., 203 S. Canal St., Chicago; 
88 Centre St., N. Y. C. 
Norwall Mfg. Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago; 104 
W. 42d St. N. e. Ge 
Pierce, Butler "& Pierce Mfg. Co., Syracuse, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C. 
Thermograde Valve Co., Old South Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Steel Concrete Construction. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 


Steel Rolling Doors and Shutters. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 


Store Fixtures. 
Wm. Kleeman & Co., 625 West 54th St., N.Y.C. 


Structural Glass. 
Pittsburgh Plat Glass Co Frick Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh; 1135 Broadway, N. Y. C 
Structural Iron and Steel. 
American Bridge Co., 100 B’way, N. Y. C.; 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 
Thompson-Starrett Co., 51 Wall St., N. Y. C. 
Temperature Regulation. 
Powers Regulator Co., 111 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Terra Cotta. 
O. W. Ketcham, 24 South 7th St., Philadelphia. 
National Fireproofing Co., Hartford Bldg., Chi- 
cago, 4 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., 1000 Clybourn 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
Theatre Lighting. 
I. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 
Holophane Co., 227 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


Vile. 
Federal Tile Co., 131 W. 24th St., N. Y¥. C 

Tile (Rubber). 
Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co., 16 Warren St., N.Y.C. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 

Tin Plate. 


Garry Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Toilet Paper Cabinet. 
A. 2. W. Frappe So Albar a... 


Trees, Shrubs, Ete. 
Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 


Vacuum Steam Heating. 
Kellogg-Mackay-Cameron Co., Lake and Frank- 
lin Sts., Chicago. 
Norwall Mfg. Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago; 104 
W. 42d St., N. Ze 
Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and London 
Monash-Younker Co., 203 S. Canal St., Chicago; 
88 Centre St., N. Y. C. 
Thermograde Valve Co., Old South Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Union Brass Works Co., 7 Sherman St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Varnish. 
Thomson Wood Finishing Co., Philadelphia. 
Vaults. 
York Safe & Lock Co., 55 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 
Vault Lights. 
American Luxfer Prism Co., Chicago. 
American 3-Way Prism Co., 1718 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Ventilators. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Burt Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Meurer Bros. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wali and Ceiling Finishes. 
M. Nala Fox & Co., 136th St. and Rider Ave., 
Y. C.; 53-55 EB. Lake St., Chicago. 
eval Co., New Brighton, N. Y. 


Wall Board. 
Sackett Plaster Board Co., New York City. 


Wall Hangings. 
Fr. Beck & Co., 7th Ave. and 29th St., N. Y. C. 
Leatherole Co., 24 East 22d St., N. Y. C. 


Water Filters. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Water Heaters. 
American Heater Mfg. Co., West Chicago, III. 
Humphrey Co., 538 Rose St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 156 5th 
Ave., N. Y. C. 
Norwall Mfg. Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago; 104 
W. 42d St., N. Y. C. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., 110 Beekman St., N.Y.C. 
John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Water Meters. 
National Meter Co., 84-86 Chambers St., N.Y.C.; 
Chicago and Boston. 
Waterproof Paints. 
Detroit Graphite Mfg. Co., New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. 


Waterproofing. 
National Waterproofine & Cleaning Co., 42 East 
234 St., N. Y. C. 
Waterpreof Compound. 
Sandusky Portland Cement Co., Sandusky, O. 
Waterproofing (Paraffine). 
National Waterproofing & Cleaning Co., 42 East 
23d St., N. Y. C. 
Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, III. 
Wax Finish (for Interior Woodwork). 

Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 

Mags 
Welded Fabric. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Chicago; San Francisco; 
Clinton, Mass.; N. Y. Offices, 33 Park PIL., 
150 Nassau St. 

White Lead. 

W. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 

National Lead Co., 100 Wiiltawa + Eg N. Y. Cc. 
Windows (Prism). 

American Luxfer Prism Co., 160 5th Ave., 
ss Ee. 

Windows (Memorial). 
Church Glass & Decorating Co., 28 West 80th 
ee a Ae 

Window Corner Posts. 

Detroit Show Case Co., 477 West Fort St., De 

troit, Mich. 

Window Screens. 

Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, Ky. 
Window Shade Adjusters. 

Cc. I. Wimmer & Co., Columbus, O. 
Wire Glass Windows. 

Jas. A. Miller & Bro., 131 So. Clinton St., Chi- 
cago. 

Wire Lath. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co.; N. Y. Offices, 33 Park 
Pl., 150 Nassau St.; Boston; Chicago; San 
Francisco; Clinton, Mass. 

Wiring (Electric). 
Kohler Bros., 1804-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
Northern Electrical Mfg. Co., Madison, Wis. 
Wood Carving. 

Emme! Co., 81 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 

Wollaeger Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wood Filler. 

Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., New Milford, 

Conn.; 55 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 
Wood Preservative. 
Samuel Cabot, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Established 1852 








ALL 


KINDS OF 
IRON WORK FOR BUILDINGS, 
128 WEST 33d STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS: 128 WEST 33d STREET and 137 WEST 32d STR EET 





Tel., 1780 Madison Sq. 


THOMAS DIMOND, 





















See page 87 ‘Sweet's "’ INpDEx 








O.W. KETCHAM === 


Burnt Clay Products 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Architectural Terra Cotta Works 
CRUM LYNNE, PA. 


NEW YORK 
1170 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA 

Builders’ Exchange 
WASHINCTON 
Home Life Building 
BALTIMORE 
American Building 
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Ornamental 
Iron 


West Side Structural Co., 

Troy, N. Y., Manufacturers 
of Ornamental and Structural Iron 
Work. We have well equipped 
shops and can furnish first class 
ees neal work, both cast and 
wrought. 
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Architectural Decorators and Furnishers 
156 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Strathmore Drawin 
Papers and Boards 


The architect may, if he havea ing architects the country over, 






proper regard for the appearance not only for its fine working sur- 


: of his work, choose from faces, but also because the 
among the twenty-one distinct richness of its texture adds 
kinds of Strathmore Drawing tone to their drawings. It is 


Papers and Boards that particular for sale by many dealers, but if 

paper best adapted to the medium _ not obtainable from yours, write 

employed, whether that be pen, us for sample book showing the 

pencil, brush, charcoal or crayon. complete line, with address of a 
Strathmore is chosen by lead- dealer. 


Mittineague Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 














i A Portfolio | Fine Inks and Adhesives 





of Carnegie Libraries |' . 

| By THEODORE W. KOCH | HICCINS 

enc has separa cntaigete ee DRAWING INKS, ETERNAL WRITING 

222 ELLUSTRATIONS, incintine exteriors. in INK, ENGROSSING INK, TAURINE MU- 

| eyelt i CILAGE, PHOTO MOUNTER, DRAWING 
Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. BOARD PASTE, LIQUID PASTE, OFFICE 

$2.50 Ner, Postpaip PASTE, VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 
| Must be seen to be appreciated. Will be sent | 
} on approval, if desired. 


Are the finest and best goods of their kind 
GEORGE WAAR, Pub., Ann Arbor, ~ o> i 














rc 


. Architects’, Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Supplies 


Send for 275-page 
Illustrated Catalogue 








The Wm. E. Stieren Company, Inc. Emancipate yourself from a a tg tog a 
ling kind da adopt th ggins Inks anc 
543 SMITHFIELD ST. PITTSBURG, PA. Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you. The 





Drawing inks are the Standard ofthe World. Eternal 
Ink writes everlastingly black. The adhesives are 

















clean, sweet and remarkably efficient. For home, 
UFAIN office, library or school, for all private and public 
use, we guarantee them absolutely THE BEST. 
AT DEALERS 
EASURING TAPES and RULES 
ARE INDISPENSABLE FOR ACCURATE WORK CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
or Sale Everywhere ae oe oor 271 OT STREET BROOKLYN, N. ~*. 
omaw, Mich., U.5.A. 
E LUFKIN RULE (Oren vei. London, Ena, ALSO CHICAGO AND LONDON 
indsor, Can. ms 
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SIDENCE OF MR EUGENE MAXWELI 


GEORGE “MERTZ’ 5 SONS 


General Contractors and Builders of Fine Country Residential Work, also Manufacturers of 


High Grade Interior Cabinet Work 
PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


PEERLESS 
RUBBER TILING 


The most durable and economical floor covering made. 
Beautiful Designs. Effective Colorings. 
Noiseless, Waterproof and Nonabsorbent. 





Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large sheets, and conse- 
quently does not have innumerable crevices through which 
dirt and liquids can enter. It is therefore the only perfectly 
sanitary Rubber floor covering on the market. 

Beware of hard, brick- like substances purporting to be 
rubber tiling. 

The Peerless Tiling is soft and elastic and is made from 
pure rubber. 

Send for our booklet and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO., 16 Warren St., NEW YORK 
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Tt should reveal the cleanest + pine ‘ein vour house, for all that you may think 
isthe most diffi Sto meow: ‘ There should be clear ry | htness in 
i fre h bree e had just ept through. It is easy to have your bath- 
n there no good reason to have it otherwise 
“AI rabsolutely sanitary by ithroom is an impossibility if the floor is of wood 
is bourne dt be close and stuffy, and unless the most exacting is take! 
Il | me far worse. Wood absorbs unsanitary elements, and scrubbing 
ym oo it absorb more. Soon ot late it reeks. Moreover, wood furnishes 
tisfactory color, and color is the se fclean eff 
White should predominate in y - ba thr vom floor,and its airy appearance 
be omphas I with blue This effect can be produced with marble, or tilings 
ot tone composition ; but suc apo ee Be are cold ut der foot. m+ a uan- 
initary because of innumerable filth-collecting cracks | ‘twe en the piece 
There is only one way of having your bat hre 1 perfe id that ist » cover 


1@ floor y hh 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


This i mopar: material possesses eve itv necessary and desirable, 
D 


ry qual 


and not e that is not desir ible, Itis absolutely waterproof and sanitary ; it 
is not possible to slip upon it; itis warm and ple sant under foot; it is made 
absolutely clean by sim 1p le was hing with soap and water; it can be rendered 


ows in the highest degree a whole- 
some atmosphere to your bathroom. It is odorless, non-inflammable, a non- 
conductor of electricity, and far more dura>le than marble orany other material. 

Considering these peculiar advantages, you will readily see that the use of 
Pennsylvania Interlocking Rubber Tiling in other rooms of your home would 


into the most charming designs, and 


also he vastly desirable: in your vestibule, billiard room, kitehen and pantries. 
Any workman of ordinary skill can lav it sue cessfully right over vour eNisting 
floors, Any combination of the following colors can be promptly furnishe | 


Red, Green, Blue, White, Black, Slate, Buff and Chocolate 






_ Our Book-of-Designs-in-Color will be mailed to you free upon request. 
When you write for it, we su tthat voualso send us the dimensions of any 
space you may possibly wish covered with Pennsylvania Interlocking Rubber 


Miling. statis g the character of the 


NEW YORK, 1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, 615 N. Broad Street 
ATLANTA, GA., 102 N. Prior Street 
BOSTON, 20 Park Square 


room 


BUFFALO, 717 Main Street 

DETROIT, 237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND, 2134-6 East Ninth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO,Cal., 512-14 Missior St. 
LONDON, 26 City Road 





PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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The Best in 


Telephone Service 


is the system that brings to each desk or room of an 
establishment a telephone which may be used for inter- 
communication within the building, local communication 
in the city and suburbs, or long distance communication 
with any one of the 3,000,000 telephones reached by 
the wires of the Bell system. The above is a description 
of our 


Private Branch Exchange System 
of Telephone Service 





In New York City on the Ist of January, 1907, there 


were 10,000 private branch exchange systems in opera- 
tion, with an aggregate of 110,000 telephones. 





For full information regarding rates, etc., 
apply to nearest Contract Office. 








New York Telephone Company 


15 Dey St., 9010 Cortlandt 129 W. 125th St., 9000 Mgside 
115 W. 38th St., 9040 38th 616 E. 150th St., 9020 Melrose 
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The Delightful Simplicity 
of U-Bar Greenhouses 





. = There is not the least bit of 


= \=a affectation about U-BAR 
c=}  greenhouses—they are 
“4 


a “Sunshine Shops” from 
start to finish. Perhaps it’s their very 
simplicity, frank avowal of purpose and 
general attractiveness that make them 
appeal so strongly. 

They are the only houses built with 
curved eaves, wide glass spacing and 
having a glistening aluminum interior finish. 


Send for our new book catalog. 





PIERSON U-BAR CO. 


Designers and Builders 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


Fourth Avenue and 23d Street 
NEW YORK 














































#N ecclesiastical detail of 
Reredos in Trinity 
Church, Columbus, O., 
F. L. Packard, Archi- 
tect, designed and exe- 
cuted in Mat Glaze Faience Tiles at 
the Rookwood Pottery. 

This material is peculiarly adapted 
to producing effects of great richness 





and beauty, combined with absolute 
permanence, at a reasonable cost. 





The Rookwood Pottery Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York - - 1 Madison Avenue 























Munsey Building, Washingtor 
D. ¢ McKim, Mead & White, 
Architects 








Here follows a list of im- 
portant jobs, together 
with names of their re- 
spective architects: 





Hospitals Sevent y-firs 


Regiment Armory St. Jo- 
seph Normal College, = 
lin Hotel Br ceo n 
mercial High School . I 
& W. Ferry and Term 
Station, Staten Isl % 
minal Br Ww King 
Bldg., ete 

BALTIMORE wes nk 
Union Trust, F -- r ind 
Merchants’, d yntinent 
al Bank ar * B ld Office 
Bldgs. : Ba Itimore Ameri- 


can, Equitable, Calvert, In- 
gram, ~~ ind Life, 
Maryland Trus Maryland 
Casualty, and many “ror 
Hotels: Belvidere Hot 


CHICAGO—Hotels: co, 
torium Hotel and Annex 
Lexington, and Grand Pa 
cific Hotels. Banks North 
ern Trust Company Bank, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago Savings Bank 
Bldg., and many other 
Theatres: Whitney Iro 
quois, Powers, Studebaker, 
Garrick, New, Internation 
al, and _ others Clubs 


South Shore Country Club 
Union League, Kenwood 
and others. Office Bldgs 
Monadnock, Fisher, Nech 
ter, Fine Arts, Marshall 
Field & Company, Schles- 
inger & Mayer, Marquette, 
Cc. & N. W. R. R. office 
bldg., and many others 
Depots: Illinois Central 
and Grand Central. 
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A Painting Service 


It is probable that in no other line of building 
contracting are there so many contractors or does 
one firm do so large a part of the important work 
in its line as in painting and wood-finishing. 


Naturally, it is not because this one firm is al- 
ways the lowest bidder, for there are important 
equations other than price entering into the award- 
ing of the painting and wood-finishing contract. 

An organization with offices in New York and 
Chicago, which has reached the stage of develop- 
ment where it is now delivering a painting and 
wood-finishing service unique in its resources and 
its performances, is at least interesting to architects 
and general contractors. 


Some of the apparent sav ings and increased serv- 
ice that such an organization can practically offer 
are here noted: 


In Point of Time 


We are able repeatedly to take time contracts cf 
the largest magnitude with delivery conditions which 
the ‘‘average contractor’’ would call ‘‘impossible.’ 
Such contracts are not exceptions, but are condi- 
tions being met in widely scattered parts of the 
country, and not only a large but a most elastic or- 
ganization is necessary to meet these situations. 


In Class of Workmanship 


With a business of this scope we can safely carry 
specialists in various lines the year around; specialists 
whom the “‘average contractor’’ must do his best to 
pick up after he signs the contract. 


It is not hard to imagine which policy gets and 
retains the highest type of artisans. It is largely 
this power of selection that has built up this organ- 
ization and its resulting service. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ob 
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A Painting Service 


In Purchasing Materials 


Tne bulk of buying generally determines the price paid. Our 
purchasing department is as carefully organized as that of any manufac- 
turing corporation. We buy from first hands and we know what we 
buy. We maintain our own laboratories for the testing of all material. 
Our protection against inferior material is not even thought of by the 
‘‘average contractor.’’ We constantly reject material that to the eye 
‘‘looks all right.”’ 


The Guarantee Against Substitution 


The architect’s best protection against the use of inferior varnishes 
and paints in place of specified brands is the fact that the self protection 
of our whole organization and business system precludes underhand 
work of this kind being successfully and economically carried out. 





We want to meet architects and 


List of Important Jobs 


(continued) 
general contractors who have large _,prsvene, 5 ise 
work peculiar working conditions. ae "Ee 

time contracts on painting and eon El 
wood-tinishing. Often we can save iain 


We take pleasure in referring 
to the following prominent 


money, but a/wayswe deliver a serv- — srhitect and teneral com 
ice that 1s distinctly different from py Frege En 
that of the ‘¢average contractor.” ee tae ee 
A competent man will call any- “ie ‘Ssy" /"" 
nk te eee 


where in this country for consul- fe. Frost, @” Granger 


Shepley, Rutat & Coolidge, 
S. S. Beman, HR. R. Wilson, 


tation or estimating UPON request, Paes ’" “es “ 
= ST. LOUIS—Isaac Taylor, 
Albert Swazey. 


GENERAL CONTRACT- 

ORS—Wells Bros. Co., Geo. 

W P N l A. Fuller Construction Co , 
e Son Com an Thompson-Starrett Co., W. 
e * Cc M. Grace Co., Murphy Con- 


struction Co, Snare & 





Triest, Fleischmann Con- 


[ % sacha , struction Co., and _ other 
120 West 29th Street Michigan Avenue struction, Co, and cone 

T m 4 ™ oe structio -ompanies 

New York Chicago throughout the country, 
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Is a booklet containing much practical 
information on a_ subject of interest 
to all architects, builders and property 
owners. It describes finished wood eftects 
which are a revelation. It will be sent free 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


aa 9 





on request. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 


Principal Office, NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO,’S 


WATERPROOF COATING 


for use on 


Stucco, Cement, Brick and Plaster 


Best article known for treat- 
ment of Stucco and Cement 
Buildings. :: Creates an 
impervious coating, keeping 
out dampness. Es Ss 
Made in snow-white and colors. 
Waterproof and odorless. 


ART IN SHINGLE STAINS 
Beautiful and Durable. 
ADAMANT COATING. 
Waterproof Brick and Stone Filler. 


Handsome Cabinet Free 
containing sample cards. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc. 
NORWICH, CONN,, U. S. A. 











An absolutely dead-flat, sanitary, 
non-poisonous oil paint. Will 
outwear pure white lead both in 
the matter of appearance and 
durability. All colors and white. 
Working samples furnished upon 
application. 
Demonstrations given anywhere. 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE MURALO CO. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PAINTING METAL ROOFS 


LL new metal, tin, galvanized iron, iron or steel, used for 


RECORD. 








roofing, cornices, valleys, gutters, down-spouts, etc., should 


be painted two coats with Pure Red Lead, 30 pounds to 





the gallon of pure linseed oil, one third boiled and two- 
thirds raw. Finishing coats should be of pure white lead and oil 


tinted to harmonize with color scheme. 


The life of the roof is the Red Lead 


Printed specifications for the use of Red Lead will be furnished 


architects on request. 


National Lead Company 
Largest Manutacturers of White Lead in the World 


New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) Pittsburgh (National Lead and Oil Co.) 








Little, brown & Moore, Boston, iy hi . 
Woodruff Leeming, New York, § Architects. 





: pr _— Plen f i 
GARDEN CITY (L. 1.) HOTEL : e ty o Ev dence 
. ; i ape can be furnished to prove the artistic, durable, and 
Waters, Nichols & Crowninshield - Decorators economical character of 


| “IT BEATS THE DUTCH” Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


‘Five years ago this month I had my house stained 


ne with your moss-green and ruby-red shingle (creosote) 
ATHESON Pure W hite Lead takes stains, and it looks almost as well to-day as then. . . 
Ee ; ‘a House was stained in April, 1900—never touched since.” 
25 per cent. more oil than any OLD Englewood, N. J., April 22, 1905. WuILLARD SMITH. 
mre ” ° “April 23, 1903, I bought No. 302 green shingle stain 
‘ DUT CH Process Lead, and 1s More from you, which we used on a new residence. ... Same 
t P ; : a has proved very satisfactory, and [ now want to place 
Durable in any climate. It is also superior an order for three barrels of this same No. 302 Creosote 
bi ae f | d , h i ee om stain for a new property which I am now 
rit re) suliding. 

to any combination o ce had zinc J Billings, Mont., June 1, 1905. AUSTIN NORTH. 

other adulterant for use at the sea shore. East or West, North or South, the only re- 

liable, guaranteed, wood-preserving stains. 


Stained wood samples, catalogue and color-chart, free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points. 


WM.J. MATHESON 4& CO., Ltp. 
CORRODERS 
196-202 WATER ST. NEw YORK 
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THE PAINTING of 





STRUCTURAL STEEL 





foKo) 


To insure thorough and effective work, 


let us suggest that you consult 


SWEET’S INDEX, 


You'll tind some opportune suggestions. 


1907, PAGK 992 












Detroit Graphite \Ifg. Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘ iil aa ATLANTA CLEVELAND 
BOsTON BUFFALO Detroit, Mich. st. Louts KANSAS CITY 
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Union National Bank Building 


A. & S. Wilson Co. 


General Contractors Pittsburgh, Pa. 





































‘“‘The Griswold,’’ New London, Conn. 
4 


R. W. Gibson, Architect 





Koll’s Patent Lock Joint Columns and Ornamental 
Capitals were made and furnished by us for this 
building. 
6—26” diam.—24’-0” long 
8—24” diam.—22’-0” long 
79—14” diam.—11’-7” long 
We have unusual facilities for turning out work of 
this character. 
See our special catalogue in “‘Sweet's Indexed Cata- 
logue of Building Construction,’’ pages 323 to 328. 
HARTMANN BROS. MFG. CO. 
MT. VERNON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 
ALSO 
HENRY SANDERS CO. 
Cor. Elston and Webster Aves. 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. KOLL PLANING MILL CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Manufacturers of K o]]’s Patent Lock Joint 


Send for for Pergolas, Porches 
Catalogue R 19 Columns or Interior Use. 


ZT .wot7 
|} _ NO 
/ aly 5%, ‘ 
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: ' A VIEW OF THE MAIN LOBBY OF HOTEL KNICKERBOCKER, NEW YORK CITY 


| John H. Shipway & Brother 


Architectural Marble and Mosaic 
Workers 


All Marble, Mosaic and Tile work in the new 
Knickerbocker Hotel Building, illustrated 
above, was executed by this firm. The Marble 
and Caen Stone work in this building is con- 
. sidered by experts among architects as one 
of the finest pieces of work in this country. 


MILLS, OFFICE AND WHARF 
136th St. and East River New York City 
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Special Extra Numbers of 


The INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


Limited Editions No Reprints 


The publishers reserve the right to advance price after the date of publication. 


Paper Wrappers, $2.50 net; Post, 25 cts. Cloth, $3.00 net; Post, 35 cts. 





Qeoass » English Country Cottages 








223 Illustrations, 15 Color Plates. 


om = eo 
nN — “ wt: 





Year Book of Decorative Art, 1907 


A Guide to the Artistic Furnishing of the House 


424 Illustrations, including 19 Colored Plates. 
“FULL OF SUGGESTIONS AND ADMIRABLE HINTS.’’ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 





The Art Revival in Austria 


MODERN PAINTING MODERN PLASTIC ART ARCHITECTURAL REVIVAL 
DECORATIVE ART 





220 Illustrations, 18 Special Color and Photogravure Plates 
= 
Year Book of Decorative Art, 1906 
(Out of print) Cloth, $5.00 net; Postage, 35 cts. 





Mansions of England inte Olden Time 


By JOSEPH NASH (Out of print) Cloth, $5.00 net; Postage, 35 cts. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 


New Address: 110-114 West 32d Street, New York 
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NEW CATALOG~Just off the Press 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 





64-page, complete, illustrated catalog. It tells about the Kewanee 

System of Water Supply and is filled from cover to cover with val- 

uable information on the water supply subject. This catalog shows 
how the Kewanee System of Water Supply is applied to farms, country 
and city residences, public buildings, hospitals, country clubs, apartment 
houses, sky scrapers manufacturing plants, villages and small cities. Write 
for this catalog today. It is worth asking for. Ask for catalog No. 11. 


v ‘HE above illustration is a reproduction of the cover-page of our new 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY CO., KEWANEE, ILL. 
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U. 5S. REALTY BUILDING 


Francis H. Kimball, Architect 
William Bradley & Son, Cut Stone Contra 








tit iii ii iii ifla 
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etors 








CONSOLIDATED STOCK 


Clinton & Russell, Architects 
Gecrre Brown &C ., Stone Contractors 


AND PETROLEUM EXCHANGE 
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THE PRICE 


ANY architects have 








learned from expe- 
rience that the only 
way to obtain uniform re- 
sults with Bedford Stone is 
to specify “OLD HOOSIER” 


exclusively. 


To protect these architects 
from any misinterpretation of 
these closed specifications, 


the price of Bedford Stone 


from the “Old Hoosier” Quar- 








ry has been made absolutely 





non-fluctuating, and this price 





is public property. 





Business which we get on 
closed specifications (“Stone 
from the Old Hoosier Quarry 
only”) and business coming 


to us because ours is the 








sas pein. cggpeiase aap < 


| CHICAGO 





THE BEDFORD QUARRIES COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
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only quarry capable of making quick deliveries on 








high class Bedford Stone in any quantity and orders 
solicited in the open market are only taken at our 
ONE STANDARD FIXED PRICE. 


With this policy back of him the architect may 
feel entirely safe in securing for his client the only 
uniformly high grade Bedford Stone obtainable by 
writing his specifications, “Stone from the Old Hoosier 


Quarry of the Bedford Quarries Company.” 








Write the nearest office for 
standard prices, samples or for 
other information on this close 
grained, even colored, easily carved 
and thoroughly sound weatherproof 
stone from the “OLD HOOSIER 
Quarry.” 








THE BEDFORD QUARRIES COMPANY 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND = NEW YORK 
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thy ae OM 


Roebling 


System 


of 
Fire- 





Proofing 


1S 





the 


Recognized 





LAMBS’ CLUB, 128 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK Stan dard 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 








The Roebling Construction Co. 


Main Office: FULLER BLDG., TWENTY-THIRD STREET and 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Works: TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





BRANCHES : BOSTON - PITTSBURG - PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO - CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Eee 
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CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB, PIERREPONT AND HENRY STS., BROOKLYN 


Frank Freeman, Architect Thompson Starrett Co., Builders 


HARDWARE BY 


“-RVSSELL & ERWIN-MFG-CO- 


*CONTRACT:-AND-ART- DEPARTMENT 
*N2-26-WEST-TWENTY- SIXTH: STREET- 
*-NEW- YORK: 


FACTORIES AT NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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“TARGET AND 
ARROW OLD 
STYLE.” Tin Roof 


with thirty-eight years 








of service to its credit 
t= house is located at Stamford, Connecticut, and 





was built in 1869 by Mr. W. W. Gillespie. The 
roof of ““Target-and-Arrow Old Style” tin was laid 
at that time. Although it has been painted but four 
times, it is still in perfect condition and bids fair to outlive 
the building. Rotting leaves have impaired the gutters, but 
every inch of the roof is sound. 


HERE is a tin roof on an old building at Newark, 
N. J., which furnishes a striking example of the dura- 


bility of old-time, hand-made, heavily- 
coated tin. This roof was laid eighty-five 
years ago and does not show a leak or a sign 
of wear. 


HE durability of ““Target-and-Arrow [i@HIRADEUEEL 
Old Style” is not equaled by any other ris saiennry siamyet 


ade-ma 
n each sheet o 
al **ol 


tin or any other roofing material. Our ine origin 


booklet, “A Guide to Good Roofs,” explains why. Write 


for free copy. 
N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 
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BETTER Than 
HOT WATER 
and CHEAPER 








Vacuum Steam Heating does 
everything that hot water heat 
accomplishes and overcomes 
its only objections. The Schott 
System 
Heat responds to either draft 


of Vacuum Steam 


or damper in one-tenth the 
time of hot water while re- 
taining all the “radiators hot 
all night” virtue of hot water. 
Schott System of Vacuum 
Steam Heating costs less to 
less to operate 
than hot water heat and is 


install and 


the only system of Vacuum 
Steam Heating that can be 
used satisfactorily where an 
engineer is not employed. 








THE SCHOTT 
SPECIALTY 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN TRUST BLDG. 
os wWte az Ss. eS 
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omfortable 
} Heating 


If you could regulate 
the rays of the sun 


and store up <A 
the life-giving ’ 
warmth of a : 


balmy spring <a 
day; if you could 
do this with Ease, 
Comfortand Economy, 
and have perfect con- 
trol of the apparatus, 
“you could not improve upon 





SYSTEMS 


OF STEAM AND 
HOT WATER HEATING 


They heat all the rooms evenly at 
all seasons (without draughts of bad 
air, gas or dust) because the heating 
medium is kept constant by even 
fires that require little fuel and little 
attention. Made of best materials 
in one of the largest heating foundries 
in the world, they are practically in- 
destructible. 

Over 300 styles and sizes to meet every 
requirement; nearly 200,000 in use. Thou- 
sands have been giving satisfaction for the 
past thirty years. Sold through local 
dealers everywhere. ‘‘Pierce Quality’’ 


SANITARY PLUMBING 


goods in Porcelain Enamel and Solid 
Vitreous Ware are ideal equipments for 
Bath, Laundry and Kitchen. “‘It ' 
pays to procure both heating and “8P=*cE 
plumbing goods from the same 
manufacturer.” 
Send for ‘Common Sense Heat- 
ing and Sanitary Plumbing,” a 
mo practical and interefti 
book. It is free. The name 
our Architect, S'eamfitter and 
umber would be appreciated. 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
James St., Syracuse, N. Y 
Branches in all leading cities 
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Contracting Offices 
in 23 Other 
American Cities 








HE AMERICAN 

BRIDGE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK 
announce the opening of 
an office in the Mutual 
Assurance Building, cor- 
ner of Main and Ninth 
Streets, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia, on March 15th. 




















General Offices 
42 Broadway 
New York 








_—— 
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The 
Original Old Style Method 


of making Terne Plates was known as the 


32 POUNDS COATING 


PROCESS 


because MF Roofing Tin was the first practical metal roof cov- 
ering ever made. The process is the same to-day as it was then, 
and the plates are just as even in gauge, thoroughly coated and 
easily worked. Therefore, when a property owner or roofer 
specifies MF Ternes, he can rest assured he is getting the best 
to be had. 


When ordering, keep in mind the fact that the MF Process is the oldest Old 
Style Process in existence, and that MF Roofing Tin cannot be exeelled, regardless 
of how long you search. Write for our booklet ‘‘From Underfoot to Overhead,’’ 


it is interesting, and costs you nothing. 


AMERICAN 
SHEET & TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, 
FRICK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Tucker & Vinton Unit 



























































_ is 


NDER our Unit System of Concrete Reinforcement we substitute accuracy for 
U guesswork, safety for danger. The old loose rod system is unsafe, inaccurate, 
clumsy and dangerous. 4 It was a makeshift adopted to meet the requirements 

of a new industry. It is just as foolish to reinforce a concrete building with loose 
rods assembled on the job as it would be to frame a steel building with loose sections 
cut and fitted and riveted together on a job. Under the Unit System the reinforce- 
ments for the entire building are designed to meet the exact requirements in each case. 
@ Then they are fabricated in our nearest shop and shipped to the job in Units. 
@ Each Unit is tagged and each shipment is accompanied by a blue print showing 
where it belongs. 4 It has got to go there, for it won't fit anywhere else. The 
saving of time and labor on the job in placing the reinforcement more than offsets the 
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System of Reinforcement [P"=! 
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cost of fabrication, so that a Unit building is not only a safer building, but a cheaper 
building. @ Type A, shown in the upper illustration, is fabricated by the hot shrunk 
process. 4 Type B, shown below, is fabricated by bolting the members together, 
@ Each type meets particular requirements. Both meet all the requirements of a 
safe and sane reinforcing system. 

White at once for our new catalog, now in the printer's hands, describing the Unit 
System and a few of the 150 buildings in which it has been used. 


NEW ENGLAND LICENSEE TUCKER & VINTON CHICAGO LICENSEE 


W. F. KEARNS COMPANY 4 West 22d Street Unit Concrete Steel Company 
161 Devonshire Street 42 Madison Street 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Foundation Company 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 115 Broadway 


















Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK IN 1855 AND 











BSERVE the vast improvement in the class, 
size and height of the BUILDINGS in lower 
New York. This great change in the SKYLINE 
and general appearance of lower Manhattan 
has been brought about within the last 15 years. 


BEDROCK below Fulton Street, New York, is found at a depth of 
from 50 to 95 feet beneath the general street level. Most of this depth 
is of water-bearing material, and it is necessary to go through it to 
reach rock or hardpan. 


BEDROCK or good hardpan is the only 
proper footing for a heavy SKYSCRAPER 


“ Difficult work has been successfully accomplished by the 
men who constitute THE FOUNDATION COMPANY. Their engi- 
neering ability and special equipment have made the SKYSCRAPER 
in lower New York a practical and commercial possibility.” 
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The Foundation Company 


New Orleans, La. 


N E W 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
115 Broadway 


YOR K 


Kansas City, Mo. 


O F 19 0 8 











The above skyline represents New York as it wi'! a,pear when the Forty-one Story Singer Building is 
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HE FOUNDATIONS of the following build- 
ings in New York City were built by the 
engineers of The FOUNDATION COMPANY: 


Singer Building (41 stories) 
a uptown 

U. S. Realty Building 

Trinity Building 
” addition 

Trust Co. of America 


U. S. Express Co. Building 


Royal Queen Insurance Bldg. 


Seligman Building 

Wall St. Exchange Building 
42 Broadway ‘i 
Empire ” 
Whitehall ™ 
Broad Exchange 
American Surety - 








Standard Oil Building 

Johnston Building 

Manhattan Life Building 
Commercial Cable Annex Bldg. 
Washington Life Building 
National Park Bank Building 
Royal Baking Powder Building 
Barclay Building 

St. Urban Apartments 

Rogers Building 

Produce Exchange Bank Bidg. 
Municipal Lodging House 
Woodhull Building 
Griswold iv 

Roger & Pyatt o 
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There is a general 
misapprehension among the building 
professions as to the ditterence in the cost of a building 
fireprooted under our methods, using 










TERRA COTTA HOLLOW TILE 








and the cost of other methods advocated as substitutes, and which have been 
widely heralded as cheaper. 






From the fact that our methods and materials are accepted as ‘* Standard,’” it does 
not follow that they are any more expensive. 

As a matter of fact, we are daily in successful competition on the basis of first cost alone, with 
untried and theoretical systems whose efficiency have yet to be demonstrated. 

This being the case, there would seem to be no necessity for the professional man to ‘*‘teke 
chances,”” either with his own reputation or his client’s investment, by designing fizeproofing in methods 
which are untried, and which may or may not be able to live up to the promises made tor them. 
We ask the opportunity to discuss with YOU the fireproof construction of any building which you may now 

have in prospect 






You will at least find worthy of consideration the ideas ot the largest organ- 
ization in the world whose sole business is the fireproofing of buildings. 





Our experience 
and data is at your service. 


White us or call. 


National Fire Proofing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW TILE 
CONTRACTORS FOR FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG 

Flatiron Building 







Fulton Building 





i ~AGC —— 
sseriaed clade PHILADELPHIA Old Reet Idi 
8 Land Title Building op ne eee er tem nee 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS 
Lumber Exchange 


Victoria Building 
WASHINGTON LOS ANGELES 
Colorado Building Union Trust Building 
CINCINNATI LONDON, ENGLAND 
Union Trust Building 













27 Chancery Lane 
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LUXFER SIDEWALK PRISMS 
Should not be specified 


when the following conditions are present: 


1st. When no sidewalk construction is called for in your plans. 
ad. When basement light is not needed in the building. 
3rd. When owner insists on “makeshift” construction. 

In all other building situations “Luxfer’ is indicated and there is no 
substitute. 

Let us estimate and, if necessary, advise. 

LUXFER DAYLIGHTING SYSTEM iis just as necessary in “ above 
ground”’ specifications in about go per cent. of modern construction opera- 
tions, exclusive of detached dwellings— 

As you doubtless are aware. 


American Luxfer Prism Co. 


Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 
New York Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Baltimore 














SAYRE & FISHER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of FINE PRESSED FRONT BRICK 
OF VARIOUS SHADES, PLAIN AND MOULDED 
SUPERIOR ENAMELED BRICK, SEVERAL 





JAS. R. SAYRE, Jr. 
& CO., AGENTS 

















COLORS + HARD BUILDING BRICK Ovnce, 07 BROADWAY 
FIRE BRICK AND HOLLOW BRICK pamnctedioerethansd unser letsisn 
. See our catalogue in ‘‘Sweet’s” Index. ig 
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THE HYDROLITHIC SYSTEM 


consists of two elements: 


HYDROLITHIC COATING | 


and 


KNOWLEDGE 





of how to handle waterproof problems. 
OUR GUARANTEE GUARANTEES |! 
Send to us for particulars, for expert advice, for lists of works and references 


KE. ]. WINSLOW CO., Incorporated 


Consulting, Contracting and Manufacturing Engineers 
The Waterproofing Company for Waterproofing 


New YoRK PirrspurG Boston 138 Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN AGENTS: 








National Waterproofing & Cleaning Co. 
OPERATING UNDER FARNHAM PATENTS 


42 East 23d St. Phone, 2852 Gramercy NEW YORK 





Paraffine Waterprocfing 


Saved the Obelisk in Central Park, New York, in 1885. In perfect condition today. 
We are the oldest house in the country doing this class of work. : 


This process positively and permanently protects walls from dampness. A neces- 
sity for summer homes near the seaboard and in the country, where heavy storms ; 
force dampness through the walls. All projecting stonework and rear brick walls 
in cities should receive this treatment. 

Do not confound our work with the various preparations of paraffine in solu- 
tion. We use only pure, high test paraffine wax. 

We are the originators of the only rational method of cleaning exteriors of 
buildings— 


The Sand Blast Finishing. 











Associated London Co., Farnham,Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster 
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THE 


We Delivered the Goods 




















1ex Of Frick Br a teas rgh, Pa. 
"DH. Bu nhe , Architects 


600, 000 


Mottled et Bricks 
Special order (no bricks in stock) 
July 15th, 1905 
August 15th, 1905 
- November Ist, 1905 


First delivery - - 
Job completed 





Contract Owen Estate Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 150,000 bricks. 


Taken Nov. 7th, 1906. Completed Jan- 


uary tt st 
Send for new catalo or see et's Index 


The American Enameled Brick & Tile Co. 


1 Madison Avenu-, New York 
Agents in all cities 
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The only reason 
architects formerly 
used coal tar for 
roofs was because it 
cost half as much 
as asphalt. Every 
architect knew that 
asphalt was better. 

There is now so 
little difference in 
cost that there’s 
no reason left for 


not using Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt. 


The 
GENASCO ROOFING 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago 


Offices in Principal Cities 


For information about Genasco Ready Roofing and other 
Genasco Roofing Products, write to the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company, Philadelphia, New York, Chieago or 
San Francisco. 
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The General Fireproofing Co. System 


The only Complete System of Reinforced Concrete 











For each requirement, a specially designed } 
material. May we not send literature ? 
The General Fireprooting Co. System—A 65. 
Pin-Connected Girder Frames—A 63 and 64. 
Cold Twisted Lug Bars—A-46, 50, 51, 63, 66. } 
Trussit Metal—A-52; Blue Prints—A-178, 185. 
Expanded Metal—A-32 and 34. 
Herringbone Expanded Steel Lath—A-29, 38, 
39, 42, 55; Blue Print—A-319. ‘ 
Diamond Mesh Lath—A-t3. 
Allunited Steel Studding—A-47. 
The services of our engineering force, in an 
advisory capacity, are available without charge 
in connection with Reinforced Concrete Work. 
Sketches will be submitted on receipt of data. 
Pin Connected Girder Frames provide accurate reinforcement 
and a complete steel! tie, effected independent of adhesion. 
rr. x x > 7 + 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Home Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 420 Colorado Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL., 115 Adams St. 
NEW YORK CITY, 156 Fifth Avenue. ST. LOUIS, MO., 710 Missouri Trust Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS., 161 Devonshire St, NEW ORLEANS, LA., 409 Hennen Bldg. 
ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION CO., 8 Beacon St., BOSTON ; SAN FRANCISCO, 82 Second St. 
kes C Impervi W 
Makes Concrete Impervious to Water 
Nearly all the Foremost 
Gives permanent results. Engineers, Architects, Rail- 
Does not discolor concrete. ways, Contractors, Block 
Positively prevents efHlores- Makers and Cement Ex- ; 
cence. perts are using it. 


Write for ( Water pressure and absorp- 


pamphlet : ( tion tests, with testimonials. 





SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO | 
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FFICIENCY in 
handling building 
problems requiring 
speed and skill in 
meeting difficult con- 
ditions is our specialty. 


We would like the 
opportunity to com- 
municate with archi- 
tects about some of 
the buildings we have 
built, in the construc- 
tion of which we saved 
both time and money 
for the owner. 


{f you want good 
work done quickly, 
give us an opportunity 
to figure on 1t—par- 
ticularly if the job has 
engineering problems 
requiring resourceful- 
ness. 


fico. A. Varney & Co. 


General 
Contractors 


156 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Our BUILDING SERIES 
THE NEW GLASS 


SCARRITT BLDG.—KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ROOT ano SIEMENS, ARCHITECTS 


“Superh Lighting” “deal Windows” 


LARGE SINGLE LIGHTS OF OUR “Imperial 
Plate Prism Glass” riuctHe uprer sasn 


OF MANY WINDOWS IN THE ABOVE BUILDING. 
THIS PRISM GLASS IS GROUND AND POLISHED ON 
ONE SIDE AND IS SOLD IN CUT SIZES UP TO 54x60 
INCHES FOR STORE TRANSOMS AND UPPER SASH 
OF OFFICE BUILDING WINDOWS — EASILY 
CLEANED-FEW CORNERS AND NO WIRES. 


DOOR LIGHTS AND OTHER INTERIOR GLASS WERE 
INSTALLED IN ABOVE BUILDING OF OUR 
“Imperial Plate Ornamental Glass.” 
THIS GLASS IS GROUND AND POLISHED ONE SIDE 
“MADE IN FIVE STYLES~IN CUT SIZES UP TO 
54x72 INCHES. 


For SALe BY JOSBERS EVERYWHERE 
Seno For Prices, SAMPLES AND BOOKLET 


(acso See CATALOGUE IN “Sweer's INOEX,** 1907) 
PRESSED PRISM PLATE GLASS Co. 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VA. 


CwHicaco Sates OrFice: 512 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
New Yor« City SALES OFrrice! 801, 1170 BROADWAY 
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A 
This cut shows the size blocks that can be quarried at our > 


Mount Airy Quarry. 
Notice the uniformity of spotting. 


Perry-Tyrie-Alger Co. 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Samples of this Granite sent on request. 











Sound Deafening 








To determine how much confined air and what density give best results 
in material for sound deafening was a difficult problem. Material that is 
just a little too porous allows the sound waves to pass through it, while 
that which is a trifle too dense transmits sound waves by its own vibration. 


LITH 








is the result of a vast amount of experi- 
mentation on this subject and has proven 
by actual test to be the best sound deaf- 
ener yet produced. 

Lirn is made of Silica Rock Wool 
and degummed flax fibre. 

Chemical analysis of our Silica Rock 
Wool shows it to be absolutely free from 
sulphuric acid and iron oxides, and fer- 
manent in its chemical composition. 








Lirn is made in board form in thick- 
nesses from one-half inch to four inches 
and will always remain uniform in den- 
sity and composition. 

[he flax fibre gives sufficient body to 
hold the Rock Wool firmly so it will not 
settle, and at the same time gives the 
composition additional air capacity. 

Litu is also an excellent material for 
heat and cold insulation. 


We shall be glad to send a sample of LITH to any Architect free on request. 


UNION FIBRE COMPANY, 101 Mechanic St., WINONA, MINN. 


Chicago Office, 304 Great Northern Building 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


CARRARA GLASS DEPARTMENT 
Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. New York Offices: 1135 Broadway 





PRODUCTS. -~-CARRAKA GLASS, a white, Opaque glass, made 


in thicknesses from 3, to 2”, and in all sizes, 
widths and lengths that would be extreme in marble. 


It is an absolutely sanitary material, homogeneous in 

structure impervious to attacks of acid or discolorations, and is non-absorbent and will not craze, Manu- 
factured in several finishes: Polished and Honed or Flat finish. 

ADAPTABILITY .—Carrara Glass is used extensively for wainscoting and flooring in all classes of buildings. 
On account of its sanitary properties it is becoming a necessity for wainscoting for operating rooms, toilet 
rooms, school lavatories and urinal stalls, or wherever an absolutely sanitary condition is required. 


COST.—The cost of this material varies according to treatment, just the same as the cost of tile and marble. 


INSTALLATION.— Carrara Glass is installed or set in buildings in practically the same manner that marble is, 
Regular marble setters readily handle the material—shaping, cutting and drilling it as they would marble, 
We furnish detail drawings and working plans of perfected lay-outs of all classes of rooms where our 
material can be used. 


SPECIFYING.— In order to insure & perfect installation and prompt delivery of structural glass, specify ‘‘ Carrara 
Glass as manufactured by the PITISBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.”’ 














OPERATING AND STERILIZING ROOM AND CREMATORY, ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, N. Y. 
Walls and floor of Carrara Glass. All internal and external angles of Sanitary Cove. 
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We are the largest 
manufacturers and job- 
bers of 


Sheet 


Prisms 


4-Inch Prismatic Tiles, 
5-Inch Prismatic Tiles; 


Prismatic Tiles Glazed 
in Copper Plated Bar 


and 


Solid Copper Bar. 


Sheet Prisms Glazed in 
Design. 





“Paschall Interlocking 
System’ Vault Lights. 





American 3-Way 


Prism Co. 


134 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


See Sweet’s Index, pages 522-23-24-25 
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HE east and west sides of the magnif- 

icent new Majestic Theatre, Chicago, 
E. R. Krause, Architect, are built of White 
1 Enameled Brick made by 


Tiffany Enameled Brick Co. 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 


w 
4 The color and texture of the brick are 
in perfect harmony with the white terra 
[ cotta used on the front of the building. 
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Some of the reasons why the 


“Cleveland” Expanded Metal Lath 


is truly superior are: 


ist. That it is not only made from sheets that have not been pickled inan 
acid bath, but is also covered with a special preparation that further protects * 
from corrosion. 

2d. While RIGID, it is just as suitable for ornamental as for plain surfaces. 

3d. It is REVERSIBLE—alike on the two sides, and cannot be im- 
properly applied. 

4th. It is SELF-FURRING and especially adapted to exterior stucco 
work. 

sth. It keys quickly and thoroughly. 

6th. It has a smooth selvage and is a comfortable, easy lath to handle. 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


of either plain, painted or galvanized and be convinced. 


We produce also the best brands of mortar colors and tin and terne plate. 


Eastern Office: The Garry Iron and Steel Co. 


1123 Broadway, New York 
Telephone: 4271 Madison Square Cleveland, O. 


[ 








Art in Steel and Mortar 


“* Steelcrete ’’ Expanded Metal Lathing is the basis of the marvelously artistic and ornamental 
effects in many of the famously beautiful interiors of the country. No other system, or form of 
building material, combines the certainty of structural soundness with satisfactory execution of 
artistic design. 





Expanded Metal Lathing 


apart from its artistic possibilities, has the advantage of being absolutely fireproof. It gives a wall, 
practically of steel and stone, amply substantial to carry other features of construction without 
injury. It is immeasurably superior to other forms of lathing, because it insures perfectly clinched 
and keyed mortar. 

“Steelcrete” is the mark of the original expanded metal, and a guarantee of full standard 
weight, gauge and strength. 

Valuable catalogue, showing many applications of “Steelcrete’’ Lathing and concrete rein- 
forcement. sent free on application, 


it THE ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES, 227 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. | 
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HOME SWEET 


itieede On ee ———— 
en oe SS ee a ee ee 


AMERICAN HOMES and GARDENS F 


An Illustrated Seventy-two Page Monthly Magazine 
We make a special offer to five hundred readers of this magazine. It is an offerthat the house of Munn 
& Company have never made before. Their $10 book, ‘American Estates and Gardens,"’ and their publi- 
cation, ‘American Homes and Gardens” (subscription price, $3.00), for $7.50 
THIS $13.00 OFFER FOR $7.50 
If you desire to take : 


uivantage of this $13.00 offer you must be among the first five hundred to send 
in your subscription to “American Homes and Gardens.”’ 





AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS AMERICAN ESTATES AND GARDENS 
s , : ee th a De Luxe Edition, bound in gold and green 
A monthly magazine, size 14 x 20, 72 pages, covers, printed on heaviest coated paper, 306 
colored cover, handsome photographic repro- pages, size 12 x 14, sold by high-class booksellers 
ductions. Price, 25 cents per copy, $3.00 per only. Price, $10 00, boned Contains photo- 
“ : i graphie views of the finest estates in this 

year. A magazine that will please the home 


country. Edition limited. Illustrated prospec- 
lover. tus sent free on application. 














Send us $7.50 to-day and receive a year’s subscription to ‘‘American Homes and Gardens,” and a 
copy of our book, ‘‘American Estates and Gardets.” 


MUNN & COMPANY, Publishers. 359 Broadway, New York 














THE 





Patent 
Store Front 
Construction 


unites great strength with neat artistic appearance 
--takes up minimum space—gives most display 
room, Can be had in any finish. 


PETZ REMOVABLE, 
METAL COVERED OUTER CORE 


permits setting glass in a few minutes from the out- 
side without disturbing window display or re- 
moving window enclosure. This exclusive feature 
makes instant appeal to all merchants Endorsed 
by leading Plate Glass Insurance Companies. 


Free Book on Metal Store Fronts 


sent on request. 


Detroit Show 
Case Co. 


“Show Case Makers 
——— _ Eaass” 
477 West Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Samples sent on request. 








{STANLEY'S 
Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 








BEAUTIFUL 
NOISELESS 
STRONG 








Artistic Booklet and Calendar Free 








THE STANLEY WORKS 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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79 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK 
\ See our catalogue in ‘‘Sweet’s’” Index. J 











Richards 
‘Door Hangers 





Our No. 122 Royal Ball-Bearing Trolley 
House Door Hanger is the one which 
we are most frequently using to 
illustrate this series of advertise- 
ments, because it is thoroughly 
typical of the Richards line. We 
make a large number of different 
hangers for as many different 
purposes, so that we can always 
supply the exact one needed. 
The No. 122 Royal Ball-Bearing Trolley 
House Door Hanger is perfectly noise- 
less, the wheels run on hard maple, 
the adjustment is in hanger and 
also in the track. 

The track can be easily taken 
down after the walls are plas- 
tered. 

Four sets of balls in each hanger 
and overhead center stop. 





Richards Mfe. Company, Inc. 


AURORA, ILL. 
New York Office: 101 Reade St. 
See our catalogue in ‘‘SWEET’s INDEX,”’ pages 574-575-576 


a eee er 
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4 RELIANCE BALL BEARING DOOR HANGER CO., LMADISON AVE., N.Y. 
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Reliance Hanger and “Double Gear” Device 


For moving two doors in opposite directions and enabling the operator 
to move both doors at same time 








al 

















THE DAVIS THE VOIGTMANN WINDOWS 


embody the latest tulings of the Fire Underwriters’ 
d | | id D Laboratory and are accepted as Standard by all 
Compoun nial oor Building Departments. 
is based on a 
new idea. There 
being no panels 
and varying 
thicknesses these 
doors act as fire 
retarders to an 
extraordinary 
degree. The only 
ornamentation 
is in the simple 
ebony and holly 
inlay. They are 
made in mahog- 
any, oak and 
birch. Write for 
our literature. 





The Voigtmann The Voigtmann The Voigtmann 
Adjustable Weather System = Jouble Standard Auto- 
Guide Window, In- Glazing, with Re- matic Closing and 
terior View Show- movable Ventila- Locking Windows 
ing Sash Weights. ted Sash. a Specialty. 


For further information address 


Hoigtnann & Company 


Manufacturers under patents of 


THEIR SPECIALTIES IN 


Metallic 


Window Frames and Sashes 


E. J. Davis Manufacturing Co. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 42-54 East Ene Street 427 West 13th Street 


Our Catalogue, 
pages 4165-61-65, 
Sweet's ludex. 





























The Sperry Casement Window Lock & Adjuster 


It Positively Locks the Window 
When Closed 


No auxiliary lock is required in windows of ordi- 
nary height. 


It is completely covered by the window stool; no 
levers or rods project into the room. 


Write for booklet and prices 


‘Oscar C. Rixson Co," farexss * 
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Fire Doors That Are Good Everyday 


NOTE DISTANCE BETWEEN DOOR AND WALL WHEN DOOR IS A os OPEN 


r=—= Doors 


Use fire doors 





4 





























eee that work 

= —— v= right, not only 

: | s=- as fire doors, 

" ieinnicenmame but as doors. 


The Prouty Fire Door slides as an ordinary door on a horizontal track and 
the weight is not attached to the door till the fusible link releases chain. 

Notice the curved track that holds door away from wall when open and brings 
tight against opening when closed. 

Made in full accordance with underwriters’ specifications. 


T. C. PROUTY CO., Ltd., Albion, Mich 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 
23 Warren St. 19 Peari St. 40 Montgomery St. 





Richardson Doors 


Make Each Room 
A Separate Building 








Economy in maintenance, safety 
and insurance make Richardson 
Doors cheaper than wood. 
They are finished in Antique 
Copper and Brass Plate, or the 
Natural Wood Grain. 

For All Fireproof Buildings. 





COPPER ENTRANCE DOORS 
QUIRK MEMORIAL, DeEtroirT 
DONALDSON & MEIER, ARCHTS. 


THORP FIRE PROOF 


DOOR CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 











Lo ea NT ASS te 
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Higgin Window Screens never << stick,”’ 
they are made entire/y of metad. 

Weather has no effect uponthem. They 
never swell nor warp, crack nor fot. They 
work up and down in their metal channels 


; 
|} as smoothly year after year as the day they 


are putup. ‘The frames of 


| Higgin All-Metal 


Window Screens 


are made of copper or stee/, finished in en- 
amel or dull antique. They are not painted, 


thi . . 

i never need painting, and have a neatness and 
Hi 

' 


inconspicuous beauty impossible to obtain 
with wide, thick wooden screens. 
The netting is solid bronze wire—rust- 


iH proof, and of a fine mesh that keeps out 


mosquitoes as well as flies, 


cities ; we will take measurements, deliver 


| We have representatives in al] the large 


| and fit screens anywhere in the U. S. 


Catalogue sent to architects and 
owners on request. 


| THE HIGGIN MFG. COMPANY 


504-524 Washington St. Newport, Ky. 


S == = 


— 














It is a great error to assume that 


Fireproof 
Windows 


are valuable for “‘fireproof’’ buildings 
only. 

Thirty-one per cent. of all fire losses 
are due to the “exposure hazard.” 

If, then, a building has brick or other 
incombustible walls, two-thirds of the 
danger by fire will be eliminated if 
fireproof windows are installed. 

Insurance on buildings and contents 
will be reduced accordingly. 

We make fireproof windows, and 
make them right. 

We solicit the opportunity to ex- 
plain the excellence of our methods 
and estimate on the work. 


Our little pamphlet 
The Logic of Fireproof Windows 


is worth ten minutes of any architect's 
or builder's time to read. Ask for it. 


Harry C. Knisely Co. 


273 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 
































“RAPP” 


Patent “Standard” 


Fireproof 


Doors, Windows 
Shutters, Trim, etc. 


With Solid Wood Core Covered— 
Copper, Bronze or Kalamein Iron: 
REPRESENTATIVE WORK: 
Columbia University 
Metropolitan Life Building 
New York Chamber of Commerce 


and hundreds of other 
prominent buildings 


Catalogue on Application { 


JOHN W. RAPP 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


WORKS: 
(Covering 2 City Bleeks) 
COLLEGE FOINT 
Rorough of Queens, N. Y. 
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Battery of Vaults in New Building of the American Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 


move’ York Safe and Lock Company 


Makers of Bank and Safe Deposit Vaults, Fire and Burglar Proof Safes and 
Vault Doors, Safe Deposit Boxes, etc. 


Factory : YORK, PA. Salesroom: 55 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK CITY 




















Mullins 


\FireproofWindow 
Proved Best 


by 
Every Test 


is absolutely fireproof and actually does what 
no other window can do—it stands every test. 
Ask for an estimate or write for our con- 
vincing catalogue. 

We also make everything in architectural 
sheet metal work—statuary, skylights, 
wrought iron grilles, cornices, etc. 120-page 
catalog of stock designs on request. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 
340 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio. 
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The “Giant” Sash Chain, 


perfect in every detail, gives absolute 
satistaction and is specified by all 


Used, of course, in the 


Knickerbocker Hotel. 









2 BRIDGEPORT CHAIN COMPANY 








HIGH IN TIN MEANS HIGHEST QUALITY IN ALL RESPECTS 














$3 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











1. Works quietly, but quickly. 


As Inevitable as Fate IS THE CLOSING OF A SWINGING 


DOOR IF EQUIPPED WITH A 


*“SHELBY CHIEF’’ DOUBLE ACTING FLOOR HINGE 


2. Tension easily adjustable. 3. All working 


parts above floor. 4. Notable saving in cost of setting as compared with others. 


Soe Grrtegen pe Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, Ohio 












T 


CHICAGO 





CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


the requirements of automatic door operation. 


One ee 








“TRIPLE-END* 


NEW YORK 
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The Grant Overhead Pulley 


nrec____ > —. The overhead pulley obviates 
SX “Za SE 308 Ls Me the use of lead weights, as it gives 


a 
y 











more pocket room. These pulleys 


i ——_ —E 


ij est can be used in single, triplet and 
'N! INU Ze, ty bain, 
- quadruple windows. 





They are the only draw slides on the 
market that are absolutely noiseless. A 
drawer fitted with the Turmer Attach- 
ment cannot fall from the case when 


pulled out suddenly. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


GRANT PULLEY & HARDWARE CO. 


Offices: 35 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 



































ARCHITECTS! tecunicar“Knowsepce 


DO you KNO That there is a magazine that abstracts and condenses the best literary mate- 
rial of general interest contained in the hundreds of engineering, scientific 
and technical periodicals of America and Europe, and reprints valuable technical information from the Ccaily papers, 


trade pamphlets, Proceedings of Technical Societies, speeches, lectures, etc., that never gets into the regular technical 
press’? Thatis only part of the field occupied by 



































| (A; MONTHLY-REVIEW-OF-CURRENT-TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS : | 

















220 BROADWAY ae 8 NEW YORK 


Besides thirty to forty articles of this kind, it gives announcements and authoritative reviews of books, new feetures 
of technical education and a classified, descriptive 


Index to Technical Articles in Current Periodical Literature 

comprising some 500 references and brought down to the first of the month ofissue. 

**An indispensable magazine for the technical man and one of the most instructive 

ever published for the general reader who wishes to keep in touch with the latest 

developments of modern industrial progress.”’ 

$2.00 A YEAR SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS 

Send for synopsis of current issue or send 25 cents for a 2 months’ trial subscription and ask for details of special 
book offer in combination with renewal subscription. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE, 19", 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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James A. Miller & Bro. 


130 SOUTH CLINTON STREET = CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 


Wire Glass Windows, Sheet 
Metal Frames and Sash 


SLATE, ‘TILE, METAL ROOFING 
METAL SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, ETC. 


See our Catalogue in Sweet's Index 















































THE CLIFT FOLDING 
GARMENT HOOKS 


Particularly adapted for apartment houses and 
dwellings, a necessary article in halls, vesti- 
bules, closets, bath and toilet rooms, cham- 
bers, cloak rooms, restaurants, stores, audito- 
riums and offices. 

Absolutely essential where space is limited. 

In erecting apartments or residences, thi 
folding hook will be a distinctive feature. 


THE CLIFT COMPANY 


212 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Depth of mortice five-eighths of an inch. 
Send for pamphlet and price list. 











a «ALLITH FIRE DOOR HARDWARE 





























=—i¥| > =z Is regularly inspected and labeled 
= = under the supervision of UNDER- 
= —-~ stad Totty WRITERS’ LABORATORIES (INC.) 
=a | ‘ ott Actual test has proven these fixtures 
= = 2 ee same to be the strongest on the market. 
= ate =ece Simple mechanical construction and 
 lIlmm ———- easiest to erect. 
= ey 

















== =~ ALLITH MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago, Ill. 


[ 
| 




















_ SPECIFY AND ASK FOR 
Hercules Steel Joist Hangers and Post Caps 


Strongest and Lightest Made — Labor Savers 


Manufactured by 








THE HERCULES STEEL AND IRON CO. 
E Write for Catalogue Office, 337 The Arcade, CLEVELAND, O. | 
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One of the TROUBLES of 


HOUSE CLEANING ABOLISHED 


i House cleaning necessitates the moving about of furniture, rugs, 
etc., and of the doors, which become scratched and disfigured, the 
double-acting door receives the worst punishment. 


@ For the most convenient arrangement—remove the doors and set 
aside. 

@ If the doors are hung on Columbian Floor Spring Hinges, they may 
be removed in ten seconds without special tools and by an inexpe- 
rienced person. 


g To remove door, open part way as shown in cut above, insert knife 
blade or nail, raise the pivot and lift the door out of place. 


q It may be replaced as quickly. 


g The Columbian Floor Spring Hinge is just the depth of a double 
floor, 13, inches, has a holdback feature so door will stay open when 
opened ata right angle, is easily adjusted to swing either a light or 
heavy door, but send for catalog No. 8 and we will give you more ex- 
clusive features, or see Sweet’s Index. 


g Forty-eight years manufacturing spring hinges means something. 


seeeeeeee es @ Oo 
: an a 
Aaa \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\ ANA ree 


eececsoeaeveeveses 


FLOOR AND BOTTOM DOOR PARTS 


THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


168 Church St. SAN FRANCISCO 45-47 E. Lake St. 











An Architect or 
Builder Can Save 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


by buying an 


American 
Typewriter 


in preference to one of the more 








complicated machines. 


In amount and quality 
of work and in ease of 
operation the “American” 
holds its own with any 
machine made. 

The key and type are on 
one steel bar, saving 1200 
parts, 15 pounds in weight, 


and Fifty Dollars in cash. 


For full information about this 


wonderful machine, mail 
coupon. 










THE 
AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER CO 
268a Broadway, New York 


The American 

Typewriter Co. 
268a Broadway 
New York 


Please send 
to me absolutely free 
full particulars of your 
high-grade low-cost typewriter. 
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HUNT METAL ee Co. 


Factory: Westboro, Mass. 


The 
Greatest 


Corner 








Penn Metal Ceiling & Roof- 
ing Co., 559 Atlantic Ave., 
Bo ston. 

Hunt Metal Corner (o., 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Tel. 1000 Madison 
Merritt & Company, 102 1 Ridge Ave., Phila P a. 





Hunt Metal Corner Co., 1005 Monadnor k Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Tel. Harrison 5656 

Fred H. McDonald 90 The Gilbe rt, Grand Rapids, wo 

Carolina Portland Cement Co., Charleston, S.C.; At- 


lanta, Birmingham and New Orleans. 
A.J.Capron, Portland, Oregon 
Ricketson *& Schwarz.University Bldg.,Milwaukee, Wis. 
Western Expanded Metal & Fireproofing Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
AR. G. & L. J. Dill, 28 Ames Pldg.. Washington, D.C 
J.C. Grinnan, 173 Main St., Norfolk, Va 

















“EXPANDED METAL 
Or Sheet Steet Construction”’ 


Every Merritt Locker, while perfect 
in itself, is but a unit of an indefinite 
number. Each locker has an individ- 
ual top, shelf and bottom. All parts 
are made to gauge, therefore inter- 
changeable. The flexibility of Merritt 
Lockers permits them to be arranged 
in groups, in rows or around the side of 
aroom. At the same time they inter- 
lock firmly with one another. 


Details of construction, illustra- 
tions of various types, our booklet, 
**Unit Steel Lockers,’’ sent on request. 


MERRITT & COMPANY 


1007 Ridge Ave. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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‘LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment for 


Hotels, Hospitals, Institutions and Residences 
Plans and Estimates Gladly Furnished 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


j 42 Cortlandt Street STATION H 119 Franklin Street 


New York CINCINNATI, oO. Chicago, Ills. - 














CYPRESS™'= 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
*“H* AND PRICES 





THE 


A. T. STEARNS 


G UT’ T FE Ee ‘@ LUMBER CO. 
LOOMIS FILTERS 


‘**The Only Filter 
That Can Perfectly 
Cleanse Itself.’’ 


For Residences, Institutions, Office Buildings, Hotels and 
Apartment Houses. 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 


Main Office : Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 























BRANCH OFFICES: 





New York: Flatiron Bldg. Baltimore: Union Trust Bldg. 
Boston: Exchange Bk lg. Washington: Colorado Bldg. 
Buffalo: Ellic« ae re Bldg. 





Catalog in 8u et's 


THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY (Sales Dept.) 
IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 227-229 Fulton Street, New York 























can be distinguished by our Trade-Mark, the Colored Spot. It has been proved 
AM N SPOT CORD by long experience to be the most economical device for hanging windows. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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This illustration shows the construction of the 


NEVER-SPLIT SEAT 


It is built on scientific principles and does not 
belie its name. Send for our new Catalogue. 


NEVER-SPLIT SEAT CO., Evansville, Ind. 
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TRADEMARK 











@ Awarded the Gold 


Medalatthe St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904, for 
Superiority of Goods 




















Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 





Boston 








The “Onliwon” 


Toilet Paper Cabinet 





Delivers units of two sheets uniformly, invariably 

silently, eliminating the waste and litter Fe epee: Cong 
protected roll or package. Nickel plated steel locked cab 
inets for hotel or other public places. Handsomely orng : 
mented metal for residential use. ‘ " 


Sample cabinet with booklet showing 


for new construction will be sent 
on application. 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 


special designs 
architects or others 























THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYST 


SHOULD BE SPECI- 
FIED BY NAME WHERE 
THE STANDARD AU- 
THORIZED MAIL 
CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 
DESIGNATE “MODEL 
Cc” tf THE VERY 
LATEST AND BEST 
FORM IS REQUIRED. 
INTERIOR UNDER 
GOVERNMENT LOCK, 
BUT INSTANTLY AC- 
CESSIBLE TO AUTHO.- 
RIZED PERSONS. 
ILLUSTRATED CIR- 
CULARS, SPECIFICA- 
TION FORMS, DE- 
TAILS, ETC., WILL BE 
SENT ON APPLICA- 
TION TO THE SOLE 
MAKERS. 


EM 








MODEL C, OPEN 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO. 
eacietscesesaionin NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1841 


E. B, Badger, & Sons Company) |! DENNIS G. BRUSSEL 


Approved by the Boston Board of Fire Undérwriters, 
and made under the specification of 
The National Laboratories, 


CT sii AN i 














ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


AND 


ENGINEERING 


FOR 


LIGHT, HEAT, POWER 
ALE EI 


The Brussel Method and 

organization is devoted 
exclusively to the electrical 
problem of the building. Pro- 
perly distributed light for 
illumination and accurately 
applied conductors for power 
C) transmission tt - 


mA aR I 
Prices quoted on application. 
BADGER’S FIRE EXTINGUISHER, bearing 15 WEST 29th STREET 


the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
63 to 75 Pitts St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. NEW YORK 


Telephone Exchange, Haymarket 2152 
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IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


and the Architect who specifies a 


Majestic Coal, Wood and Vegetable Chute 
Shows JUDGMENT and FORETHOUGHT 


Made throughout of wrought and east iron, it will outlast the 


building. Does away with broken glass, splintered and disfigured 
sash and soiled foundations. Hopper swings in and door closes 
flush with wall, locking automatically. A Catalog for a Postal, 


THE CHAPPELL FURNACE COMPANY 
MORENCI, MICH. 














"Showing Chote Open Ready to Receive FRED LIEBRICH, 1005 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 
Fuel, Door Automatically Locked Western Representative 
Open, Protecting the Siding 


+ 











The Anchor Ventilator Glass Top 


Anchor 
is th : 1i f a i serves the double 
is the surest medium for direct anc purpose of skylight 


constant ventilation among all such and Ventilator 
apparatus on the market to-day. 

This has been proved by a series of 
tests made by an expert engineer, 
formerly in the employ of the United 
States Navy. 





Ss! 
| 


| 
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Made on ly by 


MEURER BROS. CO. 






Other Genuine Charcoal Iron Roofing Tin 
BROOKLYN N Y ap ela Metal Spanish Tile 
9 Ne Ie Specialties (The Unique Metal Shingle 
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A chain is only as strong as its weakest link 


and a tile roof only as tight as its joints 


National Double Interlocking Roofing Tile 


has a perfect double interlock at both sides and ends, making it 
Weather Resisting cs Fireproof ne Parmanently Tight 
These tiles are subjected in process of manufacture to a pressure 
of thirty-five tons and are, in ee exceedingly dense and 
compact. Alternate heat and cold have no effect upon ps mn, nor 
do acid fumes, gas or salt air. Once set in place, they are prac- 
tically diagonal le. Made in a large variety a shades te 





For ready reference, 


see ‘Sweet’s,’ pp. 300-1 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING TILE COMPANY - - - ‘LIMA, OHIO 

















HILLS ROOF DRYERS. & 


Hill’s Balcony Dryer 


THE HILL DRYER CO. WoRcest=®. Filkit Street. 


1133 Broadway, New York, N.Y. \\ } 














HILL'S 
FAMOUS 


IF YOU WANT A GREEN- 
DRYER HOUSE, grapery or conservatory 





An indispensable fac- and insist on its being architecturally 
tor in modern house- ; 
keeping. attractive and constructed to grow 
Fo an we, Soe the best possible plants—then get 
Holds from 110 to 150 in touch with Lord and Burnham 
feet of line. F : 
S = When not in use it can Co., Greenhouse Designers and 
be detached and folded 
compactly, occupying Manufacturers, 1133 Broadway, 
little space. si ‘. 9 
? ni —_ 5 
~ corner 26th Street, New York. 
Further information Boston Branch, 819 Tremont Build- 
ay fur on . ; ; 2 
Write for Catalogue 50. ing. Philadelphia Branch, 1235 



































Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stocK that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 

We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Fall Price List Now Ready. 








pu 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 





— 





———— oy 
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CORRUGATED BARS 


FOR 


Reinforced Concrete 


Most Efficient Bond 
Lowest Comparative Cost 





Easiest Handled 





THE THREE DETERMINING FACTORS IN THE 
SELECTION OF CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 


All Official Tests and Juries Have Given CORRUGATED BARS First Place 
WE WILL FURNISH YOU THE PROOF ON REQUEST 


: Expanded Metal and Corrugated Bar Co. 
925-37 Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS 














Raymond 
Concrete 


Piles 


A pier of 20-inch 
Raymond Concrete 
Piles. Shell has been 
removed from the 
top 6 inches of the 
pile, so that it will 
have a perfect bond 
with the concrete of 
the footing. 











Raymond Concrete Piles have proved economical and satisfactory wherever used. Tell 
us your foundation troubles. We can help you. We positively guarantee the perfection 
of every pile. Send for our illustrated catalogue. It is extremely interesting. 






Raymond Concrete Pile Co., ii xeme'sect New York 
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The slate on this roof—which looks and is as good as new—was put on this barn after 60 


years of service ona church when the latter was torn down. (Note the streaks of tar or 
asphalt ‘‘run’’ from the adjoining composition roof under the influence of heat and sun.) 
Here is proof of the claim that 


Genuine Bangor Slate Roofs 


outlive the building without paint or repairs 
Can you say more? Or ask more? 





Write for our free Roof Book the tin people about tin roofs | the patent people about 
Ree : ih a - « ‘ oe tar, gravel, asphalt, flint, 
a compilation of carefully authenticated roof | tile tile ete 
data, concisely and conveniently arranged ae es on ai ie ‘a s 
for reference-giving the words of shingle shingle amite people about slate 
| Sweet's Index, pp. 286-249 | Genuine Bangor Slate Co., Pool Bldg., Easton, Pa. 























Cc OLUMBIAN SYS TEM S§S 











% 





Midshipmen’s Mess Room, U.S. Navai Academy. Annapolis, Md Ernest Flagg, Architect 
Columbian System of Fireproof Construction used throughout 


Cciumbian Reinforced Concrete Company 
26 West 26th St., New York, N. Y. Times Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Owners of Columbian Systems of Reinforced Concrete 
SEE CATALOG IN SWEET'S INDEX 
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KAHN SYSTEM 


Reinforced Concrete 


L 























A : i 


Interior view, before « mple:ton, of thermmense Assembly Row (122x 401 fe-t) of the Geo. N. Pierce Manufacturing Plant at Buffalo 
Plant has o 325,000 square feet of fioor space. Built complete acc ording tothe Kahn System of Reinfor ed Concrete. 


‘The Factory Behind the Great Arrow Car’ 


The completion of the Pierce Automobile Plant at 
Buffalo marks an epoch in Reinforced Concrete construc- 
tion; and furnishes positive proof of the structural possibilities 
and range of the Kahn System. 


These buildings of concrete, reinforced by the Kahn Trussed Bar, are as substantial as though carved out of solid 
stone, are monolithic in type, fireproof, and have the granite-like qualities of concrete united with the elasticity of steel. 
__. We have prepared an elaborate description of the Pierce Plant under the title of ‘The Typical Factory,” for limited 
distribution. We will mail you a copy if you write your request on your business letterhead. 


— TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY a 


> \ S \ Z Z Z "7 19 Congress Street ) \ S \ Z Z VA 4 
LONDON DETROIT TORONTO 
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HE Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany announce the Removal of their 
General Offices, on May Ist, to the 
1 4th Floor, Commercial National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Also the establishment of Pittsburg Offices in the Frick 

Building, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 














Chemical Composition of 
Whitehall Portland Cement 


We have a large corps of competent chemists employed at our mill, 

who carefully make chemical tests every hour during the day and night 

on the raw material, as well as the finished product. 

WHITEHALL is honestly, generously and thoroughly made, with 

individual features making it the acme of perfection. 
The Whitehall Portland Cement Co. Sweet's Index 


; Pages 97, 98, 94 
Philadelphia Boston Atlanta ee 




















Corrugated Concrete Pile Co. of America 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





LICENSEES : 
Alling Construction Co. William L. Miller Engineering-Contracting Co. 
CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE 








NEW CATALOG “A” 
Embellishments for Concrete Buildings 


THE HARTFORD FAIENCE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THE SCHWAB RESIDENCE Maurice Hebert, Architect 


ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THIS FINE RESIDENCE 


Atlas Portland Cement 


The Standard American Brand 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 





“Concrete Country Residences,” our latest book, shows 
photos and floor plans of about go concrete houses, and 


should be ot great value to those who are about to build. 


Copies sent, charges paid, upon receipt of $1.00. 





The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
30 BROAD STREET =: — :: ~NEW YORK 
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H{TE: attention of Architects and others interested tn 






ele LviC 


lighting efficiency is respectfully directed to the announcement 
of this company tn the first volume of Sweet's Index, page 871. 
The * Two Balls’ Adjuster there tlustrated and described has 
been adopted by some of the largest electric light users in the coun- 
try, including the United States Government itself. 


THE VOTE-BERGER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Telephones, Switchboards and Appliances 


La Crosse, 


Wisconsin 














i 
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RYERSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 





Built by 


C. Everett Clark Co. 


Building 
Construction 





Suite 1405-1406 Title & Trust Building 
100 Washington Street, CHICAGO 























could be 
specified 


They cost no more 








Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
















































































50 per 
cent. 
greater 
prese 
sureon 
the 
floor 
than 
any 
other, 
Easy te 
apply 
Easy te 
operate 


CALDWELL MFG. COMPANY 
40 Jones St., Rochester, N.Y, 


























A Home in Texas 


is worth having, and should be 
obtained soon, as land values are 
steadily increasing, as people 
come to know of its advantages. 


Mild Winters Pleasant Summers 


Productive Soil Plenty of Pure Water 


Convenient for Northern and 
Foreign Markets 
and Opportunities not to be Found 
Elsewhere 


No land to sell; but a postal card 
will bring you honest descriptive 
matter and map. We will also be 
glad to gut you in touch with 
parties having land to sell on the 
SANTA FE—Locate on a north and 
south railroad —It is important. 


Address, 


G. A. DOBBIN 


Gen. Col. Agent G. C. & S. F. R’y. 
Galveston, Texas 
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WHY DO HOSPITALS PREFER THE 


Magneta Electric 
Clock System? 


Because their clocks are admirably 
adapted to the sickroom, being 
entirely noiseless. 


The system gives exact uniformity 

of time throughout the butlding, 

necds no winding or superviston and 
gives observatory time. 





A Five Years’ Written Guarantee Given 





Recent hospital installations include the 
Mount Sinai, New York; Vanderbilt, Paris; St. 
Thomas's, London; Seacroft, Leeds; Rothschild, 
Paris; Children’s, Zurich; Lomeopathic Sana- 
torium, Davoust; International, Davoust; etc, 


The System has also been recently adopted 
by the following New York hotels, etc.: St. 
Regis, Belmont, Knickerbocker, Plaza, Trinity 
Building, Bowling Green Building, Mercantile 
National Bank, American Woolen Company, 
Asbury Park High School, Lord & Taylor’s, 
McCreery’s, U. 8. Express Building, etc., etc, 


Offices and Factory: 


| West 3lst St., New York 


Bose 














“The Kohler System” 


will not be of the slightest 
interest to that architect or 
owner who is not thoroughly 
convinced that careful, ac- 
curate, honest electrical wir- 
ing of buildings is of the 
highest degree of importance. 
@ «The Kohler System” is 
the designation we have given 
to the sevv7ce we perform, 
based upon the exferience we 








have gained. 


Kohler Brothers 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
Metropolitan Life Bldg... New York 
56 Ludgate Hill, London 























SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 


Interior Conduits and Appliances 





UR Flexible Steel Conduit, Iron-Armored 
Conduit, Flexible Steel-Armored Conduct- 
ors and Steel-Armored Flexible Cord meet 
the requirements of modern electric winng, 
and for each type we make a full line of 
outlet and junction boxes, fittings, etc. Our products 
are used extensively for wiring by the U. S. govern- 
ment in various classes of work, and are in great 
demand for modern public and private buildings, 
cars, steamships, telephone connections, etc. 


Our outlet box department is kept in close touch with the requirements of the trade. The 
most satisfactory results, of course, are obtained by using the conduit, boxes, fittings, etc., manu- 


factured by one company. 


WRITE FOR COPY OF BULLETIN No. 42139. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


S27 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Notice the S. & W. Sanitary Medicine Closet has every Notice the S. & W. Sanitary Medicine Closet open, 
appearance of being a mirror and part of the room. showing the closet and storage capacity 


Sharpless & Watts Medicine Chests 


6 he, body of S. & W. Co. Sanitary Medicine 





Chests is set in the wall. Cast Iron, Porce MEASUREMENTS 


lain Enameled, the corners are all made to a 
radius, hence no crevices or seams, and easily 
cleaned. ; ‘ 

The closet has all the advantages of being com- - 
modious and sanitary in every respect without dis- 29's x 2444 i 
figuring the lines of the room. You would never ‘ 2414 x 2914 1 99 OT 
4 
1 


Wall Space Depth Mirror 
Inches Inches Inches 


27 x22 


know that there is anything behind the mirror. ee é ais pte 
34's x 29% 44 

29% x 34's 28 x31" 

SHARPLESS € WATTS COMPANY 5 21 3% 19 x23 


° ‘* or 
Philadelphia x si $' S32 


31%, x 28 























| Misfit 
Refrigerators 


ANY beautiful homes have been marred 

with refrigerators and cold rooms which 

stuck out of the design of the kitchen instead 
of being part of it. 

It is expensive to change, but don’t cost 
much to have it done right when the house is 
being built. 

Have the refrigerator fit the house. Send 





| us ground plans of any good house you have 

LEE CORI ES ert | Re Oe Jy 

? Residence of Mr. E. W. Warfield, Clayton, Mo. = saaeeEaRRS a 
Herbert C. Chivers, Architect, St. Louis. 











on the boards, and our special “‘made to order’’ draught- 
ing room will locate and plan the right refrigerator for you 
—and furnish safe open specifications free of cost to you 
or your clients. 

Many notable houses, clubs, hotels and apartments owe 
their refrigerator success to this special draughting room. 


Catalogues, Estimates and Plans Free 


Catalogue No. 81 for Residences and Apartment Houses; 
No. 46 for Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Public Institutions, 
etc.; No. 57 for Meat Markets ; No. 64 for Grocers; No. 71 
for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


q 598 MILL ST., KENDALLVILLE, IND. 














—~) -” 
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NASH GAS ENGINES 


are used exclusively for the 








General Water Supply and Fire Protection 
of the 


Jamestown Exposition 


— A | 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY 
JOHN C. KELLEY, President 


| CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 











318 Dearborn Street 84-86 Chambers Street 159 Franklin Street 














RESTFUL RESTAURANTS 


Washed air ventilation in restaurants gives guests that 
sense of relaxation that follows the breathing the soft, 
pure air of spring time. 








Jefferson Hotel - - - St. Louis, Mo. Seelbach Hotel - - - Louisville, Ky. 
Board of Trade Restaurant Chicago, Ill. Sinton Hotel - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Brevoort Hotel - - - Chicago, Ill. ; Statlers Restaurant - - Buffalo, N.Y. 
Auditorium Annex (Congress Apartment White, Burton F., Restaurant Chicago, Ill. 

Bldg., three apparatus) - Chicago, Ill. Rector’s Restaurant - - Chicago, Ill. 
King Joy Lo Restaurant - Chicago, Ill. King Edward Hotel, Cate Toronto, Canada 
Sherman House, College Inn Chicago, Ill. Great Northern Hotel, Cafe - Chicago, Ill. 
Pennobscot Cafe — - - - Detroit, Mich. Orr Brothers Cate Toronto, Canada 








These and other dining rooms are good examples ot 
what the Thomas Acme Air Washer will accomplish. 


Write for interesting detailed information on these insta,lations. 


THOMAS & SMITH 


288 Hudson St., New York 17-19 South Carpenter St., Chicago 
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The KEWANEE 
Fire Box Boiler 





There is a lot of difference in 
the appearance of the typical 
cast iron perpendicular boiler, 


put together in sections, and a 


KEWANEE Fire Box 
Boiler 


There is just as much differ- 
ence in the work done by the 
two kinds. 

The KEWANEE Fire Box Boiler 
is built and made of the material 
it is because we are satistied that 
no other form of construction 
will do so much real heating for 
so little money. 

The reasons are fully explained 
on pages 722 to 725 Sweet’s 
Index, 1907 edition, which is to 
be found in all architects’ offices. 


KEWANEE BoILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILL. 
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THE 


THERMOGRADE 
SYSTEM of HEATING 





Regulation of Temperature 
Economy of Operation and Maintenance 
Descriptive Literature Upon Request 
THERMOGRADE VALVE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 

New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 


CaTALOG—SWEET'S INDEX 

















‘Thatcher’ 
“Empire” 
Boilers 








An efficient round boiler 
with cast iron jacket, espe- 
cially adapted tor small re- 
sidence heating by steam 
or hot water, w here econom- 
ical fuel results and dura- 
bility are required. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 


“THATCHER FURNACE CO. 
110-112-114-116 Beekman St., NEW YORK 


Chicago Branch : 204 Lake St. 
Foundries: Newark, N. J. Pennington, N. J 
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There has been a revolution in 
hot water heating practice. 


Who will use steam heat when 
shown that hot water costs less to 
install than makeshift steam? 

Specify any boiler you prefer and 
any radiators you think best, and hot 
water will still cost less than steam to 





buy as well as to operate. And good 
as hot water heat has been in the past, 
it is better to-day than hot water ever 
has been before, as well as very much 
cheaper. 

The Floneywell System of hot water heating ts 
based cn the discovery of how to cut down the sizes 
of pipes, valves and radiators and still increase the 


heating power of the b.iler and the circulation of 
the water through the radiators. 


Honeywell hot water 
Generator in successful operation 


Many Honeywell heat generators have been used to cure poor 
circulation in old-fashioned big-pipe waterlogged hot water plants. 
It inexpensively cures hot water jobs which were unsuccessful 
because of insufficient radiation. Many homes were comfortable 
on cold days tor the first time last winter. 





There has been a revolution in hot water heating practice the past 
year, and if you are interested you will feel repaid for writing for 
detailed information and a list of installations in your locality. 


Honeywell Heating Specialty Company 
WABASH, INDIANA 
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Wasting or Using a 
Banked Fire 






























As soon as you “bank” 




















FAHRENHEIT 
THERMOMETER 
240 M. 
»- alll : 
2201|| 
20054 
in 
| 1805 | 
: 
| 1604 } 
=i 
| 40 
= 
1205 
100° = 
>» 
80 








FAHRENHEIT 
the fire in a low pres \ THERMOMETER 
sure steam heating boil- = =a 
er, the water stops boil- 240} A | 
ing and a few minutes [=| | 
later the radiators all | | || | 
over the building are )2°}| 2?) | 
stone cold. Te 
There will be no steam | =e 
delivered to the radia- . 
tors again till the fire is 1805 || 
forced the next morn- Sil 
ing. 160) | 
All of the coal burned i} |] 
and all of the heat | 14055)) 
generated by a slow | Fill 
fire or a banked fire | (2054) 
are thrown away, be- | SI | 
cause there is not quite | 100% | 
enough heat to keep = 
the water in the boiler 805 
boiling. 4 

















Norwall Vacuum Heating 

temperature possibilities 

From mildest hot water to 
hottest steam. 


A Norwall Vacuum 
Heating System using 
the same boiler, the 
same piping and the same radi- 
ators does not lose its heat 


when the fire is banked. 






Norwall Mfg. Company 
154 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. |! 4) 
104 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. ture possibilities. 


Boiling heat or no heat. 








U4 
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Wasting or Using a 
Banked Fire 


The banked fire that cannot boil the 


water in the ordinary low pressure sys- 
tem keeps the same water boiling and 
sends useful heat (hot vapor) to the 
radiators as soon as the system Is equip- 
ped with Norwall Vacuum Valves in- 
Norwall Combined Vac- 
vumand AirValve. Stead of the ordinary air valves. 











Water boils and gives ott steam at as low a temperature as 100 degvees when 

the plant is under vacuum automatically created by the Norwall System. 
Think of the comparatively few days when the intense 
heat of low pressure steam is not too hot. 
A Norwall System can give you all the intense heat 
of low pressure steam when you need it, but 
during the majority of the winter days and all of the 
spring and fall days, when the low temperatures of 
vacuum heating are all that are necessary for comfort, 
you are not at the mercy of the boiling heat or no heat 
of low pressure steam. : 


The Norwall System of Vacuum Heating may be inexpensively applied to any 
low pressure steam plant now in use. Send us sketches or detail of any low pres- 
sure steam plant, or of any building where you had planned to use steam or hot 
water heating, and we will tell you just what a Norwall System of Vacuum 
Heating can accomplish. 


Norwall Mfg. Company 
104 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 154 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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C, Combination 


rs 


7 Boiler 
the and Heater 


(DEASY PATENT) 


Can be used for any purpose where it is 
desirable to heat water by gas; and, more- 
over is the best for that particular purpose. 

It gives more hot water and with smaller 
gas consumption than any other heater. 

Can be used in combination with range 
water-back for kitchen installation. 

Takes up no more space than ordinary 
range boiler. 

No exposed hot parts. (Note that.) 

Does not add one degree to temperature 
ofroom., (Note this too as these points are 
exclusive with this heater.) 

No coils to clog up and renew. 

Complete absorption by the water of all 
the heat in the gas. 

Made in any size for basement installa- 
tion, in combination with furnace and with 
thermostatic control. 

Best installation on the market for flats 
or public buildings. 

Hundreds of enthusiastic users. 

If the trade mark “ Electric Weld ”’ is not 
sufficient guarantee that this Heater is all 
that is claimed, write us for PROOF. 


It will pay you Mr. Architect to 
Know more of this before you specify. 

Handled by jobbers of plumbing supplies. 

Made in sizes from 30 gal. to 250 gal. 


JOHN WOOD MFG. CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
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A Puzzle. 


Do you ever have trouble in get- 
ting steam to a distant radiator, 
when the calls for heat are loud 
and the pressure low ? With the 

WEBSTER SYSTEM OF 
STEAM CIRCULATION 


such puzzles cease to be puzzles. 
With this system you can heat 
perfectly with steam that has prac- 
tically no pressure, and at the far- 
thest point from the boiler. Then 
you can also lift the condensation 
to a higher level if necessary, and 
still vou save largely on coal bills. 

Write for booklet 21 H, and read 
some of the answers to your steam 
puzzles. 

















WARREN WEBSTER 
& 


Co. 
CAMDEN,N.J. 




















Hot Water Instantly 


A HOT BATH 
WHILE YOU 
UNDRESS :: 







FOR ONLY 
TWO CENTS 


Tf you install in your bathroom a Humphrey Crescent 
Instantaneous Water Heater. Handsome, efficient, 
durable, inexpensive. Made of copper, nickel- 
plated and highly polished. No dirt, no labor, no 
water-gas or water, simply light the gas. Prices, 
$20.00 to $95.00. Write us your requirements. 
Handsomely illustrated catalogue free. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 
539 Rose Street Pe KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 



















GURNEY HEATERS for either steam or hot water are everyw ae 
recognized for quality, eficiency and economy. 

GURNEY HEATERS require little attention. They are very easy to 
operate. 

GURNEY HEATERS consume less fuel than others. Al! the interior is di- 
rect fire-surface so every ounce of coal produces the maximum amount of heat. 
GURNEY HEATERS have behind them the best engineering and me- 
chanical skill, and the materials used in their construction are of the highest 
grade. They thus wear much longer and give the utmost satisfaction. 

Be sure and see that the GURNEY is used in YOUR work and overcome 
disappointment. Can be easily installed in old or new buildings. Capac- 
ities fully guaranteed: size for any heating requirement. Send for illustra- 
ted catalogue or consult your local dealer, 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. COMPANY, 


New York Branch, 188-200 Franklin St., Cor. Pearl, 
12 East 42nd St., New York City. Boston, Mass. 
Distributors in the leading cities of the country. 































POST VOUR SELF MARVELOUS - 
Write for New CaTologues, full particulars and prices the 
f \@ 
|| Kellogg Mackaybameren 6. 1... {he ORGAN 













FUEL SAVING 





























CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE PATENTS 
POS | ARDEP OOS OLLIE DAT PEK, INCRE A: APE AP) ON IO TMi 


SELF-POLISHING 


Most high-grade traps have smooth 
interior faces when new. The whirling 
water in a Scully trap keeps its inte- 
rior faces clear and bright without 
attention. ‘The more it is used the 
brighter it gets. 

Compare this vigorous, natural motion with the 


sluggish movement of the water in ordinary 
traps and then send for more facts. 


SCULLY VENTILATOR & MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. B) 
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“ANE of the 
, most impor- 
tant items 
to consider in erect- 
ing a building 1s the 
heating. 

Before deciding on 
the radiation, look 
into the merits of 





Triton Radiators 
The kind that will 


bear inspection. 


Catalog No. 500 tells all about them. 


United States Radiator Co. 
DUNKIRK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 











| 








a 


We Can Tell You 


WHO ARE BUYING 
WHAT THEY ARE BUYING 
WHEN THEY ARE BUYING 











Regarding any Building Material whatsoever, and 


thus aid you materially in the 


SALE OF jp 
DopGeE REPORTS are to-day the basis and starting 
point of the Sales Departments of most of the big 
material firms that secure the big contracts; be 


cause with Dodge Reports they are first in the field, 
fortified with specific information, and lose no time 


through “* lost motiou.”’ 


Let Us Show You 
Our Method 


The F. W. Dodge Company 


New York City Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Boston Chicago } 


¢ AD 











INDUSTRIES 


ARE 


OFFERED 
LOCATIONS 


WITH 


Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 
Good Labor Conditions, 
Healthful Communities, 
ON THE LINES OF 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 


AND THE 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 





For full information and descriptive pamphlet 
address 


J. C. CLAIR, 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER, 








1 PARK ROW, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Established 1850 


JOHN TRAGESER 
STEAM COPPER 
WORKS 
447 to 457 West 26th St. 
New York City 


DRAINBOARDS G 
PANTRY SINKS 


Covered with German Silver 





Pantry Sink and Drainboard,. Complete with Apron all Around 
= Covered with Copper, German Silver, or Nickeline. 




















“ IMPERVIO” 


Vitreous China Lavatories 

















Mr. A. Kahn, Architect, Detroit 





The Kelsey Warm Air 
Generator 
SYSTEM OF HEATING 


| 
} 
} 
| [ 30,000 IN USE | 

















Send for Booklet and for 112-page Book 




















PLATE 88 V “OPINIONS” 
“IMPROVED” DESIGN LAVATORY W 
———— eee KELSEY HEATING CO. 
The Trenton Potteries Company 319 FAYETTE STREET SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue 
— 
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| RENESAS ONE 
=> _STIVER LAKESA> = FOR THE SATISFACTION OF YOUR CLIENTS 


yecify Northern Generators and Motors. 
7 1ey are simple, compact, sturdy, econom- 
Our name is stamped on every foot ieal-to operate. Especially well suited for 
isolated plants, dwellings, farms, ete. Any- 
We guarantee one can operate them S39 
BULLETIN NO, 2650 


SI L V E R L AK E NORTHERN ELECTRICAL MFG. COMPANY 
Engineers-Manufacturers, MADISON, WIS., U.S.A. 
SASH CORD | 
because we know that it is made by skilled — 
labor, on the best braiding machines and : ELECIRI GH] P , 
from the best stock obtainable. A» 


a: RICH 
Specify SILVER LAKE A mamrromaocoN ENGINEERING CO- 




















For Mural Decoration 


Artistic 
Practical 






Sanitary 
Inexpensive 


THE NEW WATER COLOR FINISH 











For plastered and sand-finished surfaces, 
Absolutely unequalled : 
M. EWING FOX & CO. Steel Rolling Doors and Shutters 
NEw YORK Sole Manufacturers CHICAGO THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Write for Catalog Columbus, O. 

















Architects Can Make HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science 


OLD GARDENS NEW and The Lawrence Scientific School 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Me- 
OR chanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 


NEW GARDENS OLD neering, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, 
Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Geology 

. For further information, address W. C. SABINE, 

With Our Ornamental Nursery Stock 15 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


We will be pleased to co-operate with Wimmer Shade 














Architects in carrying out their planting Adjusters 
plans and outdoor decorative schemes. 
Ask for GENERAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Operate in grooved il aie 


and 


metal channels ; lem 
entilation 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Write for Catalog. 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners C. 1. WIMMER & CO. 
RUTHERFORD, N.J. COLUMBUS, OHID 

















Porcelain Enamel Paint CASH FOR COPIES 
A liquid tiling applicable to plaster, brick, wood, Ws will pay 50 cents each for the following copi-s of j 
“etal. THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, delivered 
Bessemer Paint aia 98 xd conditio hl ' aie 
The rust-proof paint for roofs, girders, columns, &e. teins mber - a 5 Anais fae mo 
Special Technical Paints La - = ose ee 
dctaile sce Sweet's Index. page 737. March | 1904 May 1905 
Manufacturers May - : 1904 June - 1805 
h RINALD BROS. 1142-1146 N. Hancock St. THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD COMPANY 
’ PHILADELPHIA, = PA, 
r 11 East 24th Street New York 
i) 





TO THOSE WHO ARE INTERE 
In the best method of Enamel F inishingt or Parlor, Chamber, a oll Laundry or Kitch- 
en, should write for our new book,“ RCELITE; Its Merits and Uses,”’ free or request. 


FOR PRIVATE RESI-« 

i I | E DENCES, HOTELS, 

HOSPITALS, ETC, 

Endorsed and specified by the leading Architects, and used by the best Decorators and 


Painters. Its Reputation Built on Quality Alone 
THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO., Dept. A, Philadelphia 


OE 


em: 


Label 





Facsimile of Can and 
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On the wall— Off the floor — Out of the wag ! !! 


These radiators occupy only half the space of cast iron radiators, they weigh but 
one-third as much, they require less room and are equally as efficient, giving / 
exactly the same volume of heat. They are so light and compact that they can © 
be placed “on the wall, off the floor, out of the way.” 


Kinnear Pressed Radiators 


afford perfect control, heat quickly, cool quickly, are 
easily Rept clean; consequently, sanitary. 
In every way Kinnear Pressed 


















Bran ry : 
New Yo 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Toro mto,Ont. 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Seattle 
Indianapolis 
Oakland 
Detroit 
San Antonio 
Denver 
Omaha 
Boston 
Columbia 


Radiators are improvements, 


Our Catalog is valuable, 
and proves it. TH E 


WriteDept. i ey aD) 
2 for it to MTV) EW Ee) 2) 


day. MSN ta 











IMPORTANT 








Users of Temperature Controlling Apparatus 


ARE HEREBY NOTIFIED 
That in the case of THE POWERS REGULATOR 
COMPANY vs. THE NATIONAL REGULATOR 
COMPANY, in the United States Circuit Court, North- 
ern District of Illinois, a decision was rendered on 
March 15, 1907, sustaining the patent of The Powers 
Regulator Company and declaring infringement of same 


by defendant. An injunction and accounting is ordered. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 40 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Jenkins Improved Automatic Air Valves 


For Radiators, Heating, Coils, &c. 
Fitted with an expansible, elastic plug of Jenkins Composition. They are perfectly automatic, 


take up no more room than an ordinary air cock, and can be applied after radiators are set. 
Thousands in use and giving entire satisfaction. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London 











DQ 
Reputation is but a synonym of popularity 
| GLAUBER GOODS GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
|GLAUBER BRASS MFG. COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Expert Makers of Plumbers’ Fine Brass Goods 


























SODERLUND | 


ADJUSTABLE POP-UP 


BASIN WASTE 


Operated by a Quarter-Turn of Handle 
for Marble, Enamel, Vitreous, 
and Solid Porcelain 


LAVATORIES 


Fitted with N ckel-Plated 4-Arm or 
China Lever Handle Stamped ‘‘ Waste” 








Our Complete Catalog upon Request 


UNION BRASS WORKS CO., Boston, Mass. 











el 





High Pressure Galvanized “Iron” Range Boilers 


HOT WATER PRESSURE TANKS 
PROVIDED WITH STEAM COILS 
Plate and Sheet Steel Work of Every Description 
DESIGNERS OF SPECIAL APPARATUS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER, 


Works: Jersey City, N. J. 


50 Cliff St., New York 














DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
GASOLI N E E N G | N ES “THE MASTER WORKMAN” 
a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene or 
aleoho! engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. {ts weight and bulk are half that of single 
eyhinder engines, with greater durability. Costs Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. Vibration practically 
overcome. Cheaply mounted on any wagon. It is acombination portable, stationary or tractionengine. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Streets, Chicago. THIS IS OUR FIFTY-THIRD YEAR 
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Western Wire Sales Co. 


FORMERLY 





6“ Bishop” 


use throughout the new $5,000,000 County Building, 


Chicago. 


Holabird & Roche, Architects. 
The Arthur Frantzen Company, Electrical Contractors. 


WESTERN WIRE SALES CO. 


ALLEN HAINES, Inc. 


Distributers : 


Formerly J. 
324 Dearborn Street 
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Insulated Wires and Cables have 
been for 64 years the standard 


of well informed Architects and 
Engineers. 
cation for Perfect Insulated Rub- 
ber Covered Wire” 
Wire and Cable has been adopted for 















“Bishop” Rubber and Lead 


all electrical specifications 
«“ Particular Specifi- 


on request. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















WHERE 
To SELL Your GOODS 
That is the Point 


You know how to produce and how to sell. 
Ata cost of but a few cents per day, we will keep 
you informed as to where to sell. That is our 
susan. 

Accomplishe through our ex:lusive - to-y 
SPECLA DAILY _TRADE NEWS CLIPPING 


SERVICE REGULAR DAILY CON- 
DE :NSED | TRA DE "NEWS REPORTS 

eading and « ipping from over 50 ,000 ubli- 
c ations monthly im lading every Daily and 
nearly every Weekly onl Pe eriodic al in the U: 8.) 


Wesupply you every twenty-four hours with 
every y item printed anywhere (or covering such 
territory as you may desire), of interest to you, as 
opening up new possibilities of placing your 


productsor of making profitable deals or in- 
vestments, or of value in your business in any 
way. 

Write for Booklet **A,°° stating your line— 
we will tell you how we can serve you (sending 
you sample Servic e), and what it will cost. 

OTHER THINGS YOU MAY 
WANT TO KNOW 
oa rs to »ypical Subjects '’ Service: We supply Clip- 
s from all public ations, covering any sub- 
Jeet in whic h you are intereste: - Ask for Booklet. 
Our * Personal Item" Servic We supply Clip- 


pings from all publications, of everything said 
about yourself or your busine ss. Ask for Book- 
let. 


It’s Simply a Question of HOW 
We Can Serve You—Ask US 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
1128 Boyce Bldg., Chicago, U. 8. A. 


























A Bureau for 


Draughtsmen 


RCHITECTS desiring 

to engage draughts- 
men and draughtsmen 
desiring positions are in- 
vited to use this bureau 
entirely FREE of COST. 
Draughtsmen, when reg- 
istering, should send 
their names, references, 
and any otherinformation 
which would be of as- 
sistance to an Architect 
in making a choice. 
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Manufactured by 


THE CAHILL IRON WORKS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





THE “TENNESSEE” CORNER SINK PLATE D-93 (Patent applied for) 


The above sink is the first of its kind ever made—it is in a class to itself. Never before has a 
kitchen sink been made with back, apron, drain board, corner piece and sink all in one piece. No 
cracks, no joints. Sink made one size only, 20x30 in.; length over all, including drain board, 52 
in. Supported with concealed wall hanger and adjustable legs as shown. 

We have not been in the business as long as some (it is hard to teach old dogs new tricks), but 
the large jobbers of enameled ware say we have introduced more new ideas in manufacturing 
plumbers’ enameled ware in the last four or five years than any other manufacturer in the business. 
We make things in ‘‘one piece’? which were thought impossible to so make heretofore. 

Our enamel is as good as the best, pure and snow white, and has the same guarantee that is 
made by other manufacturers. Each article bears our guarantee label. 

We will be glad to have architects send for our new catalog D, showing our full line of 
“Southern Beauty’ enamel ware, one-piece lavatories, one-piece slop sinks, one-piece 


urinals, one-piece kitchen sinks, ete. Address all communications to: 


New York Office and San Francisco Office 
Show Rooms : RK 

101 Beekman Street 2006 Bush Street 

Thos. H. Hutchinson 


Suits Messner” No. 10 14th Street, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. catcsacca 


Sales Agents 
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Intelligent advertising has given “Stardard” 
Porcelain Enameled Ware national promi- 
nence. The American householder recognizes in 
“Standard” baths and one-piece lavatories the most desir- 
able equipment for the home. Your clients prefer 
“Standard” fixtures because of their perfect sanitation, 
moderate cost and lifelong service. 


Our book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, 
and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage and the name of your plumber 
and architect (if selected). 


CAUTION: Every piece of Srteeta® Ware bears our “Stead “GREEN and 
GOLD” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “Stesdee®” cast on the outside. 
('nless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture tt ts not “Statae Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word 
Steeda” 7s stamped on all our nickled brass fittings; specify them and see that vou 
rel the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mf—.Co Dept. 5, Pittsburgh, Pe., U.S.A. 


Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Staudard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, Eng.: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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PRACTICABILITY 


52 years manufacturing and market- 
ing plumbing equipment exclusively 


[t is but natural that a self-contained organization working 
exclusively on one subject for fifty-two years should have 
originated a large proportion of the best development in that 
line. Wolff plumbing equipment is not only the standard 


of quality, but leads the world in dependable improvements. 


Established 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, 27235" 
MANUFACTURERS Ol! 
Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
The only compiete line made by any one firm 


Denver Showrooms, 91 Dearborn St., Chicago Trenton 
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PEOPLE were roasted alive 


last year in the U. S., nearly 
i due to the use of single wall pipes 














Fires of this kind almost al- 
ways occur at night and dur- 
ing the coldest of weather, 
and in most cases, mean a 
loss of life, and often the 
entire family is wiped out. 
Who can best guard against 
this danger ? 

The Architect, by specifying 


Perfection 
Furnace Pipe 


These pipes are double, with 
an air space between inner 
and outer wall, and this air 
space is at all times main- 
tained, as is illustrated in Fig. 


50. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Perfection Furnace 


Pipe Company 


990 Broadway, TOLEDO, mnt 
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A list of the architects for whom 

this company has done work 
now embraces the names of over 
fifty of the most prominent in the 
profession. From their plans we 
have constructed considerably over 
one hundred fireproof buildings, 
including office buildings, hotels, 











NEW McCREERY STORE apartment buildings, department 
34th and 35th Streets e 
New York City stores, factories, warehouses, power 
HaALe & RoGers, Architects 


houses, theatres and residences in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Winnipeg. 

In all these buildings the constructional work 
was detailed and checked by our own engineering 
department. 

In over fifty of these buildings the heating and 
electric plants were installed directly by mechanics 
employed by the Company. 

Our engineering department, embracing not only 
civil, but mechanical and electrical engineering, is at 
the service of those who employ us to erect their 
buildings, and the advantages which our wide expe- 
rience offers are self-evident. 


THOMPSON-STARRETT COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





WASHINGTON 






































